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A SENSE OF LOSS: Bobby Sands, the IRA 
member who had been on a hunger strike 
for recognition of his status as a political 
prisoner, died early Tuesday night. Sands 
had been on his strike for 65 days. The 
violence expected in the wake of Sands’s 
death was brief and sporadic; his death 
brought mourning instead of rage to his 
home town of Londonderry. British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher said that she 
had refused to change Sands’s status be- 
cause “a crime Is a crime is a crime.’ Three 
other IRA prisoners are on hunger strikes; 
-one of them, Francis Hughes, is near death. 
Sands is the seventeenth Irish revolutionary 
to deliberately starve himself to death since 
1917. 


DARK HORSE: The 107th Kentucky Derby 
was won Saturday by Pleasant Colony, a 
three-year old stallion. Pleasant Colony’s 
victory was not much of a surprise, as he had 
been expected to place. What was shocking 


was the perfofmance by Proud Appeal, the 
favorite to win. Proud Appeal had a half 

share of him sold for $5 million a few weeks 
ago. He came in eighteenth of a field of 21. 


FREEDOM OF MISINFORMATION: 
Attornev General William French Smith 
announced Mondav that the Reagan 
administration has planned to change certain 
provisions of the Freedom of Information 
Act. Specifically, the change will rescind the 
requirement established by the Carter 
administration that federal agencies wishing 
to withold information must show that 
disclosure would be “demonstrablv 
harmful” to the US government. Jack 
Landau, director of the Reporter's Committee 
for Freedom of the Press said that the 
change “will severely restrict the public's 
right to know information.” The law, which 
went into effect in 1967, has been a major 
resource tool for reporters, vielding the 


Pentagon Papers, the Presidential tapes, and 
WY 


UCSC complicity: 
Servicing the selectors 


by Kevin Walsh 


Chancellor Sinsheimer, in accordance with 
university policy, said he would release 


' “directory information” to the Selective 


Service or any other government agency that 
requests it. Ina December 11, 1980 letter to 
the Student Coalition Against the Draft 
(SCAD), Sinsheimer outlined three policies 
he would adhere to in the event of such a 
request. 

First, if such a request entails a group of 
students not individually identified, the 
chancellor said a notice shall be run in City 
ona Hill to inform the students. Second, ina 
request where specific names are identified, 
a “reasonable effort” will be made to inform 
individual students. Lastly, after a request 
has been made, the chancellor said he 
would -wait seven days before releasing 
directory information, giving students time 
to take anv necessarv legal action. 

Although no request by the Selective 
Service has been made vet for directory 
information, many students are concerned 
that the release of such information (which 
includes name, address, birthdate, and phone 
number) could result in frightening legal 
actions if a student chose not to register for 
the draft. Paul Higgins of SCAD said that 
SCAD has collected over a thousand signa- 
tures protesting the release of any infor- 
mation to the Selective Service. SCAD intends 
to present these signatures to the chancellor, 
and later the regents, in hopes of persuading 
them to deny these information requests. 
“The university has no right fingering its 
own students” said Higgins. “Right now 
they don’t take the issue of military complicity 
very seriously. They've probably forgotten 
the letter we've sent them. Like most bureau- 
cracies they won't act on this until a crisis 
situation occurs. By then it may be too late,” 
said Higgins. 

Whether or not these petitions will be 


which is sull shrouded in conjecture, SCAD, 
along with several other anti-draft organiza- 
tions throughout the state, intend to per- 
suade the regents at their next meeting to 
support student sentiment and exercise their 
discretionary powers. 


the weapons labs, vou'd think he would 
oppose something [military complicity] like 
this,” said Brett Lane of the Student Lobby. 
Lane stressed the importance of writing to 
Senator Henry Mello to oppose the Schmitz 
bill. He said that the vote could go either 
way. “If Mello could stand up on the Senate 
floor and savy how many concerned people 
there are it would carry a lot of weight,” savs 
Lane. Although the information that would 


successful, though, is open to question. On 
the California Senate floor today is the 
Schmitz Bill (SB 246), which would amend 
Section 67140 of the California State Educa- 
tion Code so that the release of information 
to military recruiters would be required. 
That section presently states that “‘any college 
or university tnay, in its discretion, limit or 
deny the release of specific categories of 
directory information based upon a determi- 
nation of the best interests of the students.” 


Lee Duffus of Student Affairs savs that the 


bill will have no effect on the university 
because “it is already university policy to 
release directory information to any third 
party that requests it.” Duffus said it was the 
systemwide policy to release the informa- 
tion, and that “the content of the legislation 
(SB 246) is already in place.” Duffus inti- 
mated that the decision to release informa- 
uon is out of the chancellor's hands because 
he does not make systemwide policy. The 
Student Lobby savs otherwise. They state 
that it is “up to individual campuses to 
determine what, in fact, is in students’ best 
interests” and that “there is no uniform 
campus-wide compliance to a_ specific 


policy.” 
If this is system wide policy, a question 


“The chancellor stood up and opposed 


many other examples of government 
wrongdoing. Anv changes in the law would 
have to be approved by Congress. 


THE FRENCH MISTAKE: President Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing (the man Reagan can't 
remember) and challenger Francois 
Mitterand (the man Reagan would like to 
forget) met Tuesday night for a debate on 
French television. Although the two French 
contenders are quite close, the two-hour 
debate vielded few dramatic moments. 
D'Estaing accused Mitterand of en 
couraging Communist participation in the 
government. Mitterand, a socialist, denied 
anv connections to the communist party. 
“C'est vous qui ne comprenez pas tout de 
rien “what's happening” dans cette pave!” 
Mitterand rebutted. (It’s you who doesn’t 
understand what's happening in this 
countrv!). The French general election will 
be held in three davs. 


—Regis W. Goatlips 


be made available by the Schmitz bill is 
intended to provide recruiters with the same 
access {to information other public and 
private'schools provide, it is suspected that 
the information may eventually reach the 
hands of the Selective Service to aid them in 
pursuing registration evaders. 

The most effective defense measure a 
student can take against the release of any 
information from the university is by sign- 
ing a non-release of public information 
form available at Central Services. This form 
can prevent the release of anv directory 
information whether or not the chancellor 
permits it and whether or not the Schmitz 
bill is passed. In either case the only wav a 
third party can gain access to directory 
information once the form has been signed 
is through court order, at which point the 
third party needs evidence of illegal activity 
by the student in order to justify the subpoena. 

While the Schmitz bill may forcibly open 
up all directory information not covered by 
written non-release forms, it will not pene- 
trate into personal school records and tran- 
scripts. Under the Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act of 1974 “no funds shall be 
made available to anv institution of higher 
learning which has a policy of permitting the 
release of personally identifiable records or 
files of students without written consent.” 
Since the Schmitz bill is merely a_ state 
amendment, federal laws carry precedent 
over it. 

Because of its current consideration on 
the Senate floor, the Student Lobby urges all 
students opposing the Schmitz bill to write 
Henry Mello at the following address: 

Honorable Henry Mello 
California State Senate 

State Capitol 

Sacramento, California 95814 

The Student Coalition Against the Draft 
encourages students to write to the chan- 
cellor expressing their concern for the release 
of directory information and to also sign non- 
release of public information petitions. 

The Student Coalition Against the Draft 
will continue to trv to reach the chancellor 
on this issue. “It’s really annoving that he’s 
so unavailable” said Higgins. They hope 
that the signatures will persuade the chan- 
cellor to not release information, if, indeed, 
he has the power to deny such a re- 


quest. Vv 
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NES on 
the march 


by Lundy Bancroft 


Almost 500 students turned out at a rally 
on Monday afternoon to protest the planned 
institution of a grade option. Students heard 
several speakers at McHenry Library, calling 
for a new faculty mail ballot and supporting 
the Narrative Evaluation System. After the 
rally, about two-thirds of the groyp marched 
to the Admissions Office in support of the 
demands being presented to the Chancellor 
and the Chairman of the Academic Senate. 
The United Students asked for a reply to 
their demands by 11 am Friday, and they 
plan to take further action if their demands 
are not met. 

The rally was a response to the results of a 
faculty mail ballot which were announced 
last week. One hundred and eleven faculty 
members voted in favor of the grade option 
and 108 were opposed, with 115 not voting. 
As it was voted, the proposal makes a grade 
option automatic in upper-division classes, 
and allows boards to petition the Committee 
on Educational Policy for a grade option in 
specific lower-division classes as well. Fhe 
narrowness of the margin in the vote, the 
large number not voting, and the lack of 
responsiveness to student senument, prom- 
pted the organizing of the rally and the call 
for a new vote. 

The demands made by the United Students 
(US) included the immediate annulment of 
the recent faculty vote, the creation of anew 
appeals procedure that would lead to a vote 
of the full faculty and student body on this 
question, and more student input and voung 
power in campus decisions. Demands were 
also made for a student majority on the 
committee controlling student funds, stu- 
dent determination of the future of the 
Redwood Building, and non-compliance by 
the Chancellor with requests by any govern- 
ment agency for the names of draft-age 
students. 

Chancellor Sinsheimer will release a res- 
ponse to the full demands on Friday moming. 
Students from the US met with him on 
Tuesday to discuss the demands that pertain 
to the Chancellor. No definite agreements 
were reached, but the Chancellor said that 
he would not refuse to comply with govern- 
ment requests for student records. However, 
he said the university does not need the 
social security numbers or birth dates from 
those records, and he would allow students 
to go through the records and delete that 
information. Elizabeth Penaat, Vice-Chan- 
cellor for Administrative Affairs, said she 
would also approve of such a plan, according 
to the United Students. 

Brewster Smith, Chairman of the Aca- 
demic Senate, said Monday night, “My 
personal reaction to relating to the sections 
[of the demands] bearing on Senate matters 

“4s that I don’t see much that we can do about 
it.” He said the vote cannot be nullified 
since it followed due process, and a new 
appeals procedure cannot be instituted in 
the middle of the process. However, Smith 
sent out a memo on Friday describing the 


already-existing appeals procedure, which 
could be used in this case. If 25 faculty 
members sign a petition calling for a new 
vote, then a new mail ballot will go out and 
the faculty will decide whether or not to 
reconsider the grade option. If that vote is 
positive, a new mail ballot on the grade 
option will go out. 

David Swanger, who is Secretary to the 
Senate, spoke at the rally and encouraged 
students and faculty to pursue the appeals 
procedure for a new vote. He also urged 
students to immediately begin an educa- 
tional campaign on the subject of grades, so 
as to “render the grade option moribund 
even if it is in effect.” He discouraged 
students from using confrontational tactics, 
saying that through existing legal channels, 
“We can turn a narrow defeat into a large 
victory for all of us.” He also spoke of the 
need for an established student government, 
so that students could “foresee and perhaps 
avoid problems ahead of time,” instead of 
always having to react after decisions are 
made. 

Politics professor Karl Lamb also pressed 
for the use of the existing appeals route. He 
explained to the audience that the new mail 
ballot would not take place until next fall, 
but the grade option would not be instituted 
before winter quarter anyhow, because it 
must be approved by the statewide Academic 
Senate. Since that body will not meet until 
the fall, “we have time to move on this.” 


Lamb recommended that student demands | 


be limited to the issue of the grade option in 
order to avoid dissipating energies. He added, 
“Some of the demands might lose the 


students allies that they need,” if those 


demands are pressed. “The issue has to be 
getting the faculty to call for a re-vote and 
then getting them to vote against [the grade 
option].” 

Mary-Kay Orlandi, Senior Preceptor at 
Cowell College, issued a statement which 
was read at the rally, which said, “The 
Academic Senate has not engaged in reason- 
able discussion on the issue; facilty who 
have tried to raise important issues have 
been mocked; some members of the admin- 
istration have engaged in a selling campaign 
which in no way resembles an intellectual 
debate; student opinion has been ignored.” 

Dean of Admissions Richard Moll sent 
out a letter shortly before the faculty vote, 
pressing faculty members to vote in favor of 
the grade option. Although she did not refer 
to it specifically, Orlandi was apparently 
referring to this use of university funds for 
progaganda, among others, when she spoke 


of an administrative “selling campaign.” 
John Dizikes, Cowell College Provost, has 
isued a statement calling for a new faculty 
vote on the grade option and expressing his 
willingness to sign a petition to bring that 
about. His statement was read at the rally, 
along with a strong criticism of the grade 
option issued by most of the UCSC Senior 
and Academic Preceptors, including at least 
one from all colleges except Stevenson. 
The crowd at the rally was energetic and 
enthusiastic. Between speakers, chants of 
“NES, No Grades,” and ‘“NES-Yes!” occa- 
sionally broke out. Stevenson student C.A. 
Diamond drew a particularly delighted re- 
sponse, when she said that tension was 
rising on the UCSC campus due to, “an 
asinine lack of responsibility on the part of 
the administration,” and, “Unresponsive 
legal channels which haven’t worked—let’s 
create channels of our own.” Jason Schneider 
expressed a similar sentiment when he 
opened the rally, saying, “We’re sick of 
people not listening to us.” He also drew 


attention to the TWANAS support of the 
' rally. 


i 


Students have been camping outside of 
Dean Moll’s office since five days before the 
rally to protest the grade option and to 
attract attention to the need for increased 
student power. They have had the complete 


Richard Moll used university 
funds to urge the faculty to vote in 
favor of the grade option. 


cooperation of the campus police in their 
vigil there and in planning and conducting 
Monday’s rally. Members of the United 
Students have expressed their determina- 


SUNGLASSES 


photos by Mike Kay 


tion to remain camped out at the base of 
campus until the issues of NES and student 
power are resolved. They have not stated 
what kind of action is planned if they are not 
satisfied with the response from the Chan- 
cellor and Brewster Smith. 

Although all students were not as com- 
mitted as those camping out, students at the 
rally had surprising determination, shown 
particularly by the large proportion that 
marched to the bottom of campus. March- 
ers were energetic and vocal, chanting, 
“Leave SC alone, we don’t want to be a 
clone,” “Now is the hour, students take 
power,” and “‘No compliance.” Close to 300 
students took part in the march. 
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Ray-Ban®. An old standard at a new 
location. Just in at the BX. Always inon the 
face. Face it. Let the eyes have it. A pair of 
Ray-Bans. From $17.50 to $49.50. At the 
Basic Exchange. The store for creative 
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Poetry for engineers 


by Lundy Bancroft 


In one of the first programs involving 
attendance at two UC campuses, students 
can now enroll ina five-year program to gain 
both a BA in a chosen field from UCSC and 
a BS in engineering from Berkeley. Students 
spend their first three years on this campus, 
completing their liberal arts degree and pre- 
engineering classes, and then spend two 
years at UCB to complete the engineering 
degree. 

Through this “3-2” program, a small 
number of highly qualified students are 
given the opportunity to get professional 
training, while also having access to the 
advantages of a smaller university for liberal 
arts study. Completion of this dual degree 
program gives students a broader back- 
ground for engineering, and also opens up 
to them many new fields where engineers 
with liberal arts degrees are needed. 

Admission to the dual degree program is 
tied to a student’s admission to this campus, 
so that students arrive here already enrolled 
in 3-2. People who are currently attending 
UCSC can apply to the program, but if they 
were denied admission to it when they first 
entered here, they are not likely to be 
admitted. later. 

Engineering at Berkeley is significantly 
over-enrolled, so the 3-2 program is of 
necessity small and highly selective. The 
beginning class was’ 11 students, most of 
whom heard about the program by word of 
mouth, because there was little formal ad- 
vertising. This fall’s class will be roughly the 


the mornings only). 


Summer Heaith 
enter Coverage 


Hours: 8 a.m. — 4:45 p.m., closed 12 — 1 p.m. except for 
emergencies (physician, lab, and pharmacy available in 


Services: Same as during the regular school year with the 
exception of a few specific deleted services (e.g., psychi-, 
atry, x-ray, infirmary). All off-campus medical expenses are 


same size, but the program is expected to 
grow somewhat as information about it is 
more widely disseminated. This coming 
year will be the first full year of high school 
recruitment. 

The 3-2 program has been in the works 
since before the Berkeley redirect program 
was planned. Although the Letters and 
Science portion of the redirect program was 
created to boost UCSC’s enrollment, the 
pre-engineering part was created more for 
the purpose of developing 3-2. According to 
physics professor Ron Ruby, coordinator of 
the 3-2 program: “While redirection is a 
temporary measure, possibly being discon- 
tinued as soon as year after next, the 3-2 
program is intended to be permanent.” The 
grade-equivalents discussed in the April 23 
City on a Hill will most likely be a fixture in 
the 3-2 program. 

The details of the arrangement with Berk- 
eley are still being negotiated, but Ruby\is 
confident that there will be no proble 
getting things ironed out. “As it stands now, 
it is not truly a joint program since the 
student is first a UCSC student, then a UCB 
student. We would like it to be a joint 
program, but there is no precedent for this.” 

UCB is currently involved in the selection 
process for 3-2; the associate dean of engin- 
ering reviews applications and makes recom- 
mendations to UCSC. But students still have 
to go through procedures for inter-campus 
transfers at the end of their three years here. 
Ruby hopes eventually that the programs 


the responsibility of the student. 


Eligibility: Summer Session student eligible for care at the 
Health Center only during the session for which they are 
formally enrolled. Continuing students who wish to use the 
Health Service during summer on a pre-paid basis may pur- 
chase a Summer Health Care Card for $30 during the open 
enrollment period of May 1 to June 12 only. All other eligible 
patients will be seen on a fee-for-service basis. 


Insurance: Continuing students may purchase supple- 

mental health coverage through the Health Center for the 
summer quarter period (June 13 thru September 18, 1 981) 
during the open enrollment period only (June 1—July 1). It 
is strongly advised that each student review his/her medical 
insurance meeds. Any questions regarding insurance should 
be directed to Zee Loken, 429-2211, extension 45. 


will-be fused so that admission will be for the : 
full five vears. For now, he says, “We expect 
that the quality of the students will be 
adequate so that there will be no problem, 
with admission to Berkeley, through high 
selectivity and close advising and monitor- | 
ing of progress.” The program is intended 
to explicitly avoid students who would not 
otherwise be admitted to UCB use it as a 


Berkeley is “generally very sympathetic to 
the program,” says Ruby, because of the 
desire to see cooperative programs develop- 
ed among the UC campuses, and also 
because of the desirability of giving engineers 


access to a broader liberal arts educations , 


Many firms now prefer to hire engineers for 
certain positions who have a broader back- 
ground. 


Pool Referendum Defeated 

With 1152 votes (49 percent) in favor and 
1200 votes (51 percent) opposed, on April 
30 the pool referendum fell far short of the 
67 percent needed for passage. 

The 2354 students who voted account for 
38 percent of the student population. This is 
more than double the number of students 
who voted in the SBPC elections last fall 
when 1083 votes were counted. Twenty-five 
percent of the student body was required to 
vote to make the referendum valid. 

The strongest support came from Cowell 
College which cast 202 yes votes and 143 no 
votes. The only other college which sup- 
ported the referendum was Crown where 
166 voted in favor and 143 voted against the 
pool. Stevenson split 50-50 with 169 yes 
votes and 170 no votes. Fourty-four percent 
of the population of each of these colleges 
voted. 

Merrill and Kresge had the strongest 
turnout against the pool, voting 87 and 75 in 
favor and 150 and 140 opposed, respectively. 
Thirty-three percent and 42 percent of the 
students at these colleges voted. 

Oakes, College V and College VIII all 
voted 49 percent in favor and 51 percent 
opposed. 

Only the graduate students (10 percent of 
whom voted) gave the pool the support it 
would have needed to pass. They registered 
32 yes votes and 15 no votes. 

The last pool referendum, in the spring of 


JCAMPUS CLIPS 


UCSC may benefit from this program in 
several ways. One is the creation of oppor- 
tunity for professional career training, which 
fits with a general trend among the UCSC 
information science and science boards to 
open up more opportunities for learning 
applied skills. Students who are not in pre- 
engineering can also take advantage of the 
program. For example, students in the 
environmental design pathway of environ- 
mental studies could benefit from the pre- 
engineering classes. 

UCSC’s reputation may be improved by 
the program as well, Ruby says. “It gives a 
more realistic view of the sciences,” which 
are often viewed as a secondary part of 
UCSC’s curriculum and as inadequate carecr 
preparation. Neither of these beliefs has any 
basis in reality, but “nevertheless such views 
exist, and this kind of program can help to 
correct UCSC’s reputation.” 

At this point there is a key restriction in 
the program—students may not choose 
UCSC majors that duplicate combined de- 
gree programs already existing at Berkeley, 
which include computer science and most 
of the natural sciences. In the future, 
programs might be set up with other univer- 
sitites that would open up more possible 
UCSC majors, but there are no definite 
plans for this now. 7 

There are a few wavs to work around these 
restrictions, such as using the natural history 
ES pathway for an ecology background, but 
such options are limited. One student en- 
rolled in the dual degree program after 
reading the UCSC catalogue—which erron- 
eously stated that majors in the natural 
sciences were available as part of 3-2. He was 
disappointed after beginning here to dis- 
cover that he could not in fact choose a 
natural science major, since he had come to 
this campus specifically because of the dual 
degree program. Ruby says that: every 


continued on pg 29 


’79, was declared invalid because 50 percent 
of the student body was then required to 
make the vote official and only 37 percent 
voted. At that time, 73 percent voted in favor 
of the pool and 26 percent voted against. 


Fun Fun Fun 

Last Saturday was a day of fun and dance 
at Oakes. The college sponsored a combina- 
tion of a Cinco de Mayo fiesta and a spring 
festival which lasted from 10 am until five in 
the afternoon, then started up again at nine 
that evening with more music and dancing. 

The day was filled with contests, music 
and good food. 

Tortilla rolling and chile eating contests 
were going on for the food-minded, and 
there was an opportunity for people to get 
rowdy and join in the bubble-gum chewing 
and grito contests. Participants in the grito 
contest joined together in teams and ac- 
companied Mexican music with shouts. 
Prizes were awarded to the contest winners. 

Fiesta goers were able to feast on free 
buena comida such as tamales, tacos, chile, 
tostadas, barbecued chicken and much 
more throughout the day. 

Colorful pinatas were the main attracuon 
for the children. 

A mixture of musica latina, blues and jazz 
accompanied the festivities all day long and 
the evening ended with a dance featuring 
multi-cultural music. 
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photo by Karin Victoria 


Undocumented Victory 

Santa Cruz County has settled its part of a 
lawsuit brought by three alleged undocu- 
mented workers and a county taxpayer. The 
agreement savs that the County Sheriff's 
department can no longer detain people 
because they are suspected of being in the 
US illegally but have committed no real 
crime. 

The suit was filed by Michael Mehr, an 
attorney with Welfare Education Legal Assist- 
ance Center and the Community Advo- 
cates/Legal Aid of Watsonville, on behalf of 
Pedro Medina, Roberto Perez, Gusto 
Valencia, and county taxpaver Michael 
Nicholas, who claimed that improper hold- 
ing of undocumented workers is a waste of 
laxpaver money. 

The settlement also savs that jails must 
post signs, in English and Spanish, inform- 
ing prisoners of their consututional nights, 
and provide them with the names of legal 
aid societies. The Sheriff's department will 
be allowed to hold undocumented workers 
for an additional 24 hours if thev are booked 
on suspicion of committing a crime, but 
only if the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) requests them to. 

While the county has settled their part of 
the lawsuit, the suit is still pending against 
the Watsonville Police Department and the 
INS. 


“Wingspread” Shot Down 

“Wingspread,” the massive development 
proposed for the Porter-Sesnon property in 
Aptos, just wouldn't fly with the county 
supervisors last week. 

The board removed the project: from 
consideration as a possible alternative in the 
local coastal program on a 3-2 vote. 

The property, owned by the Hare, Brewer, 
and Kelly company, is located on 67 acres 
just south of Cabrillo College. It is the 
largest parcel of undeveloped land between 


Natural Bridges State Park and Seascape. If 


approved, “Wingspread™ would have been 
the largest development ever built inthe 
county: plans called for 630 condominiums, 
townhouses and apartments, 5 theatres, 4 


underground garages; and a small shopping 
center. 

The project ran into trouble with the 
board earlier because the site is located 
within the Soquel Creek Water District, 
which has prohibited new connections to 
their water system duc to a water shortage. 
In place of a development, Supervisor Robley 
Levy has recommended that the site first be 
considered as a possible addition to New 
Brighton State Park. 


Future Openings? 

Santa Cruz County's new jail will open its 
steel and cement surroundings Friday to 92 
prisoners whose every move will be moni- 
tored by electronic equipment that detects 
footsteps on the roof and immediately outside 
the jail. Cameras monitor the parking lot, 
recording license plates of suspicious vehicles. 

Despite the fallout-shelter starkness of the 
cells which include a toilet, a basin and a 
cement ledge with a patio-type mattress, the 
new jail cost about $92,000 per bed, or $8.5 
million altogether and the facility sull can’t 
house half of Santa Cruz law offenders. 

It's not just the jail machinery which is 
sophisticated. Jail psvchology is ultra modern, 
too. Cells are called cubicles, and holding 
tanks are now referred to as housing areas. 


Emergency Budget Restraints 

The budget crunch came home to Santa 
Cruz and Monterey Counties last week. 
Because of “budgetary and fiscal restraints,” 
Monterev County Sheriff Bud Cook sent 
Santa Cruz County a $147.59 bill for the 
rescue of a UCSC student last March at Big 
Sur. Sheriff Cook sent the bill to Santa Cruz 
County Sheriff Al Noren for the helicopter- 
lifting of Mike Winter out of Svkes Camp. 
Winter, who was suffering from hepatitis 
and was unable to walk, was flown to a 
hospital at Fort Ord. 

Noren said a Government Code section 
allows the charging of other counties for 
emergency services for their residents. He 
recommended the board of supervisors pay 
the claim and said he expects that when his 
office undertakes a search or rescue mission 
that he will send bills, “if the subject resides 
in another county.” 


ree for the asking! 


Order any 12" pizza and get 1 free 
quart of Coke! If you order a 16” 
pizza, you can get 2 free quarts of 
Coke! No coupon necessary, just 
ask! Our drivers carry less than $10. 
Limited delivery area. ©1980 Domino's Pizza, Inc. 


DOMINO'S 


$7.00 buys a large 16” Pepperoni 
Pizza with two 32 oz. ice cold 
cokes. 


t’s Madness ! 


No Coupon Necessary 
— JUST ASK — 


Drivers accept gratuities 


FAST, FREE DELIVERY 


1330 Mission St. 
Santa Cruz 429-9955 


Offer is good Monday's only at Domino's Pizza 


30 minute ave win 30 mines 
delivery your order, resent his 
guarantee $2.60 oft your pizza 


Fast, Free Delivery 
1330 Mission Street 
Phone: 429-9955 


P.S. Looking for a part time job? We have both delivery & cooking jobs available, flexible 
hours & excellent pay. 
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TENNIS AND COURT 
299 


Save on these 
famous name 
canvas tennis and 
court shoes! Shop 
early. Quantities 
limited to stock 
on hand. 


THE BACKCOURT. 
F-engees §=White canvas 
RN) court shoe for 
. men and women. 

Reg. $16.99 
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THE TRACY. THE MONA. A 
Women's Canvas 4) great new 
court shoe for all women’s canvas 


shoe at a special 
Athletic Shoe 
Factory price. 


your summertime 
activities. 
Save big! 
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SANTA CRUZ e 1125 Pacific Ave. « (408) 425-9401 


Nike not available in all stores. 
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Indian Ocean: 


The projection of power 


by Rob Markstein 


Sometimes it seems as if America just bounces from one 
international crisis to another. The Vietnam war was hardlv 
over when, all that Iranian business came up. Now the 
hostages are home and evervone is looking at their maps 
again, trying to find out where El Salvador is. But is 
evervthing finished in the Persian Gulf? 

The Pentagon certainly doesn’t think so and neither do 
any other superpowers. World headlines may have stopped 
harping on the events in that part of the world, but military 
policies now taking shape guarantee that public attention 
will have to turn back to the Indian Ocean again—soon. 
From a vast backwater lapping on the shores of a score of 
Third World nations, the Indian Ocean 1s turning into the 
home of a dozen important military outposts, and may end 
up as a major confrontation zone for the world’s largest 
navies. 

The Russians and the Americans top the list. US diplomats 
are scrambling all over East Africa signing treaties with 
Somalia, Oman, and Kenva to obtain ports for the new 
Rapid Deployment Force. 

Joint military exercises were held last vear with the 
Egvpuan armed forces, and Sudan, with a shoreline on the 
Red Sea, is openly inviting the establishment of US military 
bases. And awav off in the middle of the Indian Ocean itself, 

,the island of Diego Garcia is the site of a huge influx of 
American war vessels. Ever since the beginning of the 
Iranian “hostage crisis” a vear-and-a-half ago, there have 
»been more than a score of American warships doing extra 
duty in the Indian Ocean—more than ever before. 

The Soviets are not far behind. Their support of the 
revolutionary regimes in Mozambique and Ethiopia has 
more behind it than simply a rhetorical commitment to 
world communism. 

The Soviet navy now makes regular friendship calls in 
southern Mozambique. It goes without saving that the 
Russians would like a more permanent presence there. 

Farther north, the Soviets are quietly expropriating two 
islands near Yemen for handling their large naval presence 
near the Persian Gulf, consisting of about as manv warships 
as the US now has in the area. 

But the real action is in Ethiopia. The Soviets have been 
pressuring the ruling junta to grant them naval concessions 
ever since Russia began pouring military aid into the 
counuyv in 1977. 

To date, the Ethiopians have been loath to allow the 
Russians to build port facilities on the Red Sea, but the latest 
reports show that the USSR, with or without Ethiopian 
permission, is now using two islands off the Ethiopian coast 
to berth some of their largest vessels. So far the US State 
Department has hesitated to denounce the development, 
possibly because they know the Ethiopian government has 
been opposed to lending harbor facilities to the Soviet navy. 
The Americans may be hoping that quiet diplomatic 

pressure will convince the Ethiopians to tell the Russians to 
beat it. 


Have You Hugged 
Your Stylus Today? 


A turntable stylus (you know, the needle at 
the end of the cartridge) needs to be replaced 
every 400—600 hours or 6 months—1 year, 
depending on how much you play your records. 
Awornor broken stylus continues to destroy your 
vinyl each time you play a record. You can't 
always hear when a stylus is going bad so bring 
it in for a free examination under our microscope 
before it ruins your favorite disc. 


WIZARD of AUD 
1516 Pacific Ave. 423-9377 


The Russians and the Americans aren't the only ones 
involved in all this naval juggling. A look at old maps of the 
world will show that as recently as 50 vears ago one could 
travel the entire coastline of the Indian Ocean from South 
Africa to India and down to Australia without once leaving 
the British Empire. Sic transit gloria mundi. The only 
leftovers from those days are the British presence in Oman 
and Mauritius (of which Diego Garcia is a part), both of 
which have become joint Anglo-American ventures. 

The French are also present in force. They control only 
one port on the Indian Ocean, but that port, Djibouti, 
situated in at the mouth of the Red Sea, is one of the most 
strategic spots in the world. They have at least 4000 troops 
stationed there. 


Against this background of superpower manipulation 
one can’t help wondering what the Indian Ocean countries 
themselves think of all this. All of them are yell aware that 
thev are being used as little poker chips in a world- 
encompassing game, but that awareness seems to make no 
difference. There are a very few countries, like India, that 
make a big stink about it and refuse to take part, but for 
most, the lure of the money that comes their way, along with 
the upgrading of port facilities that happens when they grant 
port concessions, is too much to pass up. 

The US port of Diego Garcia, for example, is an island 
shaped roughly like a C, fit for almost nothing but ships. Itis 
part of a chain of islands, the rest of which are governed by 
the nation of Mauritius, in the middle of the indian Oceana 
thousand miles from anywhere. The American presence has 
of course pushed out the island’s natives, but the Mauritian 
government needs the revenues too badly to force the 
Americans to leave. Currently, Mauritius is undergoing 
elections in which the Diego Garcia situation is bound to be 
an issue, but whatever the outcome, it’s unlikely that the US 


\NCREDIBLE ICE CREAM 
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navy will leave anytime soon. ~ 

To take another example, look at the French-controlled 
port of Djibouti. Djibouti is a tiny country wedged between 
Ethiopia and Somalia, two nations that have been unofficially 
at war for years. More than half the people in the country are , 3 
ethnic Somalis. Djibouti was the last French African colony 
to gain independence (in 1977), and many people believe 
that the French rigged the elections at the time to prevent i 
Djibouti from merging with the country of Somalia. Had 
that happened, the French might have lost their port, and 
thev would do anything to avoid that. 

Occasionally the transitory quality of all these maneuverings 
shows through. In Somalia, next door to Djibouti, is the port 
of Berbera. Berbera has recently been leased to the US for 
the Rapid Deployment Force, but the harbor’s previous 
occupant was the USSR. During the 1970s, the Russians 
poured hundreds of millions of dollars into developing the 
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facilities into the largest Russian naval base in the world 

outside the USSR. But they were kicked out of Somalia in 

1977 after they changed sides in the Somali- Ethiopian war. 

Now the US has leased the Berbera facilities and will 
upgrade them yet again (the Russians are said to have taken 
everything that wasn’t nailed down when they left in ’77), at 
what the Pentagon regards as bargain basement prices: $45 
million for the port and over a third of a billion dollars for 
refurbishing—and the seldom-discussed risk that the US 
will accidentally be dragged into the Somali-Ethiopian war. 

This sort of international musical chairs is much more 
prevalent than a lot of military planners on both sides would 
like to believe. It throws a different light on the claim that 
military deals and weapons giveaways really do buy lasting 
influence in the Third World. 

In the final analysis it hardly matters what the individual 
countries of the region like or dislike. The Indian Ocean, the 
only one of the three oceans of the world to not border ona 
superpower, is now becoming militarized. The Soviet navy 
has been growing for 20 years, and as a part of that growth 
they are pushing into seas that a few years ago had never seen 
a Russian ship. The United States, aware of its growing ‘. 
dependence on Persian Gulf oil and other Third World ij 
resources, is stretching and expanding its fleets to protect its \ 
supply lines. And the French, similarly aware, like to keep : 
their options open. 

World War Three has been going on for a long time now. | 
It’s just moving into a new theatre, that’s all. v 
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Office machine 
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LEASES @RENT TO OWN@12@ ¥3@ ¥ (No interest) 
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° Peru’s modern 


gold rush 


by Jack Epstein & J.H. Evans 


PUERTO MALDONADO, PERU—John 
Olden’s day begins at dawn when he chews 
coca leaves with his Wachupaitis Indian 
employees to numb himself for the first 
hour and a half he must spend in the chilly 
morning water of a river deep in the Peruvian 
jungle. 

Olden, a 34-year-old Vietnam veteran 
from California, is a gold miner. “I'll strike it 
rich,” he insists. “I’m going to be wealthy 
someday. I khow it.” 

Until then, however, the former Green 
Beret, and thousands of others who have 


flooded into the gold-crazed Peruvian state . 


of Madre de Dios, face hardships which 


make California’s gold rush lifestyle 130 


years ago seem tame by comparison. “Every- 
day I’m in the jungle,” says Olden, “I’m 
prepared to die.” 

In Puerto Maldonado, the state capital, 
wooden homes and buildings are in dis- 
repair, only the main street is paved, and 
open sewers flow unrestricted. The town 
lacks a sufficient supply of potable water, 
has a faulty electrical system, poor tele- 
phone service, no television, and a highway 
that is often closed a,full four months of the 
year. 

Under the best of conditions, trucks re- 
quire three days to arrive from Cuzco in the 
high Andes, the closest city of any size. Air 
transport is expensive and often unreliable 
because of sudden and unrelenting rain- 
storms. Residents complain about the run- 
away cost of living, grumbling that the only 
things always in full supply are beer, rum, and 
drunks. The latter can be seen stumbling 
through the streets, or passed out on side- 
walks and under tables in restaurants at 
almost any hour. Hotels are filled, and 
flimsy restaurants seem to appear overnight 
to service a floating population which has 
tripled in one year. ‘“‘Two years ago Puerto 
Maldonado was almost nothing,” said the 
manager of Hotel Turista, the largest hotel 
in the area, ‘and now it’s the fastest growing 
city in Peru.” 


Yet for all its visible poverty, the Madre de 
Dios officially produced almost $20 million 
in gold income during 1980. Rumors abound 
that much more of the yellow metal is 
smuggled out to foreign markets, primarily 
Brazil and Bolivia, even though removal is 
strictly prohibited. The customs officer at 
the town’s small jungle airport explained 
that ‘his main function is to prevent gold 
from leaving illegally. “We don’t worry 
about drugs here like most airports,” he 
said, “our problem is gold.” 

Even in Incan times, Madre de Dios was 
known for its riches, and stories persist of 
Paititi, an entire city built from the precious 


mineral in 1535 as a refuge from the con- | 


snakes (notably the brown and yellow Shu- 
shupi which has the reputation for chasing 


humans and biting repeatedly, especially . 


during mating season). Drowning is the 
primary cause of death among miners, 
generally because of overloaded canoes. 

To meet these challenges, 120 indepen- 
dent miners banded together in a camp, La 
Fortuna de los Milagritos (“The Fortune of 
Small Miracles”) in 1978. Yet, despite a 
reported average daily production of 10 
grams (worth approximately $150) per work- 
ing sluice box, the camp is a classic picture 
of Latin American poverty. Its 25 or more 
homes consist of roughhewn logs support- 
ing a palm thatched roof on top of sheets of 
clear plastic. Walls, when they exist, are not 
tight, and the soil floors often turn to mud in 
torrential rains. Men, women, and children 
have so many insect bites that one might 
mistake them for an outbreak of measles or 
smallpox. Most suffer from malaria and a 
sinister skin disease known as lepra blanca 
(“white leprosy’’). 

Once a week gold is extracted from the 


Many strikers have so many insect bites that one might 
mistake them for an outbreak of,measles or smallpox. 


quering Spanish. Over the centuries many 
exporers, soldiers, and other adventurers 
tried to find Paititi; most died at the hands of 
either the natives or the jungle. 

Gold hunting continued ona small scale 
until a major strike was suddenly uncovered 
in 1975 in Laberinto, two hours from Puerto 
Maldonado by road, and now the principal 
departure point (over 60 supply and passen- 
ger canoes leave daily) for mines heading 
upriver. 

The sluice-box gold camps along the 
lower Madre de Dios River (above Laberinto) 
are most populated by poor Peruvians from 
the chronically-depressed Andean high- 
lands, and their diggings, which resemble 
bomb craters, area common sight along the 
river banks. 

Their method of extraction is frequently a 
simple bucket used to pour water over the 
raw shore gravel, separating it from the 
gold-bearing black magnetic sand. 

Predictably, few miners have struck it 
rich. Instead, most have come face to face 
with the hard reality of living in what is 
unaffectionately called the infierno verde, or 
green hell. Problems include jungle diseases, 
insects, thievery, murder, and poisonous 


Time to be thinking about Summer Sessions 


sand and washed by the miners in a primi- 
tive process using mercury. The miners, 
however, expressed no concern for the 
health hazards of mercury—although they 
do worry about the fact that this process is 
known to lose up to 50 percent of the gold 
dust. 

Their situation is further complicated by 
sophisticated “claim jumpers,” mostly from 
Lima, who have uprooted small indepen- 
dent miners ignorant of the legal details 
essential for protecting claims. For the aver- 
age poor and illiterate miner, the filing 
process is not only complicated, but also 
very expensive. After an array of legal papers 
are filed and the attorney’s fees are paid, an 
average denuncio (claim) can run up to $200. 

The new owners, most of whom have 
never previously set foot in the Madre de 
Dios, often show up with the police as well as 
legal papers. ‘Pistol in hand they are taking 
the mines and kicking off the original owners 
of the zone,” charges Dr. Raul Galvez, legal 
advisor to the newly organized Federation 
of Small Gold Miners. 

Nevertheless, the Peruvian government 
has adopted a “hands-off” policy on the 
Madre de Dio. “The government has to 


intervene,” said Juan Hidalgo Paredes, 
director of La Selva, the only newspaper in 
Pueto Maldonado. “If they don’t, it will turn 
into the wild west.” 

But the miners themselves are not expect- 
ing much help from Lima. “I don’t have any 
hopes with this government,” lamented one 
man on his way home to Cuzco. ‘There 
have been too many promises and no 
action. It’s a shame that one feels forced to 
leave his country to make a livelihood.” 

Ironically, there are many people upriver 
like Olden who have left their countries to 


‘make a livelihood here. Most miners found 


in the upper jungle are foreigners. 

The differences between the two mining 
worlds are great. The upper jungle is cooler, 
has less insects, and has larger pieces of gold 
(flakes) than the dust found below. 

The real contrast between the two camps, 
however, lies in machinery that announces 
the arrival of the 20th Century here and 
makes gold extracting less tedious and more 
efficient. The foreigners use such costly 
equipment as dredges, dry washers, adn 
concentration tables. 

Olden came to Peru in the winter of 1980 
with five partners. He is now alone, having 
chosen to remain when his fellow Californ- 
ians lost patience with jungle hardships and 
returned home. 

“I only started getting ahead when I 
stopped doing business with Americans,” 
he says. ‘They are too greedy. Indians are 
more tranquilo about getting their share.” 

Olden’s theory is that when more material 
is moved, more gold will be processed. But 
that theory requires both expensive equip- 
ment and security measures. “I have to 
make $30,000 this year,” he explained, ‘just 
to break even.” 

In real terms, breaking even is the least of 
his worries. According to a Lima newspaper, 
over 150 miners have disappeared myster- 
iously over the past two years, and Olden 
has no intention of adding to that figure. His 
safety consciousness sends him to his tent 
each evening with a loaded pistol, which is 
often cocked in response to unfamiliar 
sounds.:He intends to smuggle a supply of 
automatic weapons and ammunition back 
from California, and also plans to have 
guard dogs patrol the perimeter of his claim. 

“Gold does something to people’s minds,” 
he explained, brushing aside suggestions of 
paranoia. “You don’t trust anybody. That’s 
the way you get killed.” 

©Pacific News Service 


SHOW YOUR SUPPORT... 


e If you're looking for a change In academic or e If you missed a class due to scheduling 
geographic enviroment e Or are looking to correct a course deficiency 
e If you're seeking to accelerate progress toward 
graduation 


Pian your Summer Study Program at UCLA 


Choose from 400 courses in a wide spectrum of 
academic disciplines — everything from Anthropology 
to Theater Arts, with more than 40 other fields of 
study in between. 


Second Session 
August 10-September 18 


First Session 
June 29- August 7 


For your free copy of the 1981 Summer Sessions 
catalog, clip the coupon. Or drop by your campus 


Summer Sessions courses are open to all college Office of Summer Sessions and ask for a free copy 


students. Most classes are small, allowing you more 
time to talk with faculty and other students. ; 


[—----- eat 


| Mail to: UCLA Summer Sessions 
1254 Murphy Hall $S08 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 


Special this year is the Asian Performing Arts 
Summer Institute. You can participate in this 

5% -week program on the classical arts of Japan. Five of 
that country’s great master artists/teachers will create 
an active learning environment during intensive daily 
sessions on the technique and repertoire of Japanese 
theater and dance. Performances and a three-day 


US OUT OF EL SALVADOR 


against US Intervention in El Salvador 


VOLUNTEER 


to circulate petitions 


CONTRIBUTE 
Moncy - fime. {nergy 


CALL TODAY! Dee Dee 429-6707 Dan 425-8061 


international conference culminate the program. 


Sponsored by the Santa Cruz Coalition Against U.S. 
Intervention in Central America 
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Guatemala: 
Next in line 


“by Shauna Woods & Sandra Belin 


In recent months El Salvador has been much in the news 
while neighboring Guatemala has received little attention, 
despite the continued escalation of violence and unrest 
there. (See the April 30 City on a Hill). 

As with El Salvador, the United States government depicts 
the Guatemalan conflict as a struggle between left- and 
right-wing extremists, with the government of General 
Romeo Lucas Garcia caught in the middle. 

However, according to a report on Guatemala released 
earlier this vear by Amnesty International, “People who 
oppose or are imagined to oppose the government are 
systematically tortured and murdered, and these tortures 
and murders are part of a deliberate and long-standing 
program of the Guatemalan government.” 


Witnesses to assassinations have reported the presence of 


government vehicles and the use of weapons available only 
to the military. The Lucas government has further impli- 
cated itself through its “inability” to apprehend the “un- 
known assailants” who have murdered over 5000 Guate- 
malans since the Lucas regime came to power in 1978. 

The daily death toll is steadily increasing, having jumped 
from 10-15 per day in 1979 to at least 15 to 20 per day in 
1980. 

Pohiucal leaders of opposition parties, journalists, stu- 
dents and educators, labor union leaders, clergy, and 
peasants have all been targeted in the government's cam- 
paign of terror, carried out in the name of ‘anti-com- 
munism.” 

Social injustice and repression are deeply rooted 


SALE 


— From May 8th through 15th, we 
offer 20-50% off all items at 


Guatemalan history, beginning with the Spanish conquest 
and exploitation of the Mavans, of whom over half of the 
present-day population are descendants. In the ensuing 400 
vears, the majoritv of Guatemalans have made few econo- 
mic gains. Even today, two percent of the popuation owns 
70 percent of the country’s cultivable land. 

Most of the peasants farm tiny plots of land on the steep 
hillsides of the central highlands which are too meager for 
them to support their families. Consequently, men are 
forced to leave their families for several months out of the 
vear to work on the large plantations of the southern coast, 
where thev may earn less than one dollar a dav. The large 
landowners are thus able to produce export crops such as 


coffee, cotton, and sugar cane at competitive prices on the 
world market. The migrant workers are subjected to tropical 
diseases, pesticide poisoning (DDT purchased from US 
companies is still widely used in Guatemala), and wretched 
living conditions. The peasants remain trapped ina cycle of 
poverty which obligates them to continue this migration 
vear after year. 

In recent years, the formation of peasant cooperatives 
began to curb the peasants’ economic need to migrate to the 
coast. Fhe plantation owners have objected to this threat to 
their cheap labor supply. Cooperative leaders and even 
entire’ villages have been added to the list of victims of 
violence. 

As military terror and killing become more widespread, 
popular support for Guatemala’s guerrilla organizations 
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has been growing, especially among the peasantry. 

Also, opposition to the Lucas regime has become more 
unified. 

In early 1979, over 140 popular orgaizations united to 
form the Democratic Front Against Repression (FDCR). 
The FDCR’s stated objectives are: to publicly denounce all 
repressive acts carried out against the people; to organize 
solidarity with the victims of repression; to fight for the 
repeal of laws which give legal protection to the oppressors; 
and to encourage the popular and Democratic organiza- 
tions to fight the repression in a unified manner. 

International condemnation of the Lucas regime has 
been steadily growing. Tourism has reportedly fallen off 
markedly since the initiation of a worldwide tourist boycott 
in the fall of 1979, to which the government has responded 
with a substantial advertising campaign in an attempt to 
counteract the decline. 

US military aid to Guatemala was discontinued by the 
Carter administration in condemnation of human rights 
violations. However, it appears likely that the Reagan 
administration will attempt to restore military allocations to 
the Lucas regime. The interest of US corporations in 
Guatemiala’s sizable oil reserves and other mineral deposits 
is undoubtedly providing additional pressure in this di- 
rection. 

In response to this threat, US Representative Tom Harkin 
of Iowa introduced a Congressional resolution (HR 101) 
this March condemning the Guatemalan government's 
continued violations of human rights. The Harkin resolu- 
tion proposes to continue the arms embargo against 
Guatemala and to block economic assistance to the military 
regime. Since its introduction, over 30 members of the 
House of Representatives have co-sponsored the reso- 
lution. v 

Next week, the Guatemala Support Group of Santa Cruz will 
present two evenings of solidarity with the people of Guatemala. A 
representative of the FDCR will be the featured speaker. The events 
will also include a slide show and music, and will take place on 
Monday, May 11 at 7:30 pm at the Louden Nelson Community 
Center dining hall, and on Tuesday, May 12 at 7:30 pm in Classroom 
Unit One at UCSC. For more evormacen call Dudley at 425-6511 or 
Peter at 722-6865. 
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BAGNASCO AND JOHNS 


WAREHOUSE 
LIQUORS 


511 FRONT STREET 


SANTA CRUZ 
423-9042 | 
BOURBONS TEQUILA 
Rapes 7a eel ae Now 11.49, Case 68.94 Montezuma-Gold ....Now 9.99, Cas: 59.94 
eee. .75 reg. 12. 
Teva he ees Now 6.59, Case 79.08 gouza-White ......... Now 5.59, Case 67.08 


Sunny Brook Blend. . Now 9.69, Case 58.14 
1.75 liter, reg. 13.09 


Kessler............... Now 6.89, Case 82.68 
liter, reg. 7.75 
Canadian Mist ..... Now 10.99, Case 65.94 
liter, reg. 11.93 
Canadian Club..... Now 9.49, Case 113.88 
liter, reg. 11.93 
VODKA 

Gordons .............. Now 8.29, Case 49.74 
1.75 liter, reg. 10.71 
Fleischmans......... Now 7.29, Case 43.74 
1.75 liter, reg. 9.76 
Smirnoff.............. Now 5.99, Case 71.88 
liter, reg. 7.86 
Silhouette............ Now 7.39, Case 88.68 
Canadian Vodka 750 mi. reg. 8.99 

SCOTCH 
Peter Dawson...... Now 11.79, Case 70.74 


1.75 liter, reg. 15.54 


Johnnie Walker RedNow 9.29, Case 111.48 
750 ml. reg. 10.97 


BRANDY 

Almaden ............. Now 9.99, Case 59.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.65 

Korbel ................ Now 7.29, Case 87.48 
liter, reg. 8.84 

RUM 

Ronrico............... Now 9.99, Case 59.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.16 

Bacardi............... Now 5.29, Case 63.48 


750 mi. reg. 6.23 
Lt. & Dk. 750 mi. reg. 6.23 


GIN 

Gordons .............. Now 9.99, Case 59.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 12.53 

Calvert ............... Now 8.99, Case 53.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 11.05 

Fleischmans......... Now 4.29, Case 51.48 
750 mi. reg. 5.92 

Beefeater .......... Now 9.39, Case 112.68 


liter, reg. 12.55 


750 ml. reg. 7.07 


WINE 
Fetzer ....... Seis wink Now 3.99, Case 47.88 
1979 Cabernet Sauvignon 750 mi. 
San Martin ........... Now 5.29, Case 63.48 
1977 Cabernet Sauvignon 750 mi. : 
San Martin ........... Now 3.99, Case 47.88 


Fume Blanc 750 mi. 


Louis J. Foppiano ...Now 3.09, Case 37.00 
Sonoma White Burgundy 750 mi. 


RR ee ares a Now 2.49, Case 29.88 


Foppiano............. Now 2.39, Case 14.34 
Burgundy, Zin, Vin Rose, Chablis 1.5 liter 

CK Mondavi.......... Now 2.99, Case 17.94 
Chablis, Rhine, Burgundy, Zinfandel 

inglenook ............ Now 4.99, Case 19.96 
Chablis, Rhine, Burgundy 

Le Domaine.......... Now 4.99, Case 19.96 


Chablis 4.0 liter dispenser 


Braucieu Vineyards .Now 4.39, Case 26.34 
Chablis 1.5 liter 


CHAMPAGNE 
Christian Bros. ...... Now 5.39, Case 64.68 


Moet & Chandon . Now 13.99, Case 167.88 
White Star 750 mi. 


Stanford Ex Dry ..... Now 2.39, Case 28.68 
Bargetto.............. Now 2.99, Case 35.88 
750 mi. 
KEG SPECIALS 
Lowenbrau Lt. & Dk. ........... % Keg 35.99 
Budweiser ...................... % Keg 31.00 
AG 5s sg te ee aes % Keg 24.50 
Heineken Lt..................... % Keg $9.99 
Henry Weinhard ................ % Keg 37.00 
COLD BEER SPECIALS 

Budweiser, 12 0z.cans ................. 6 pac 1.99 
POON 12 02, Cane ie ee cwaidsous 6 pac 1.59 
Molson Golden, 12 oz. bottles.......... 6 pac 3.33 
‘Special Export’’, 12 02. botties....... 6 pac 2.19 
Becks). 12 Gz. botties 5. sc ivasentkacs oes 6 pac 3.99 
Old Milwaukee, 12 0z. cans .......... 12 pac 2.99 
Miller, 12 0z. bottles ...........0...0...,, 12 pac 3.99 
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South Africa and Namibia: 


The bad neighbor policy 


by Don Ulin & by Kamala Crompton 


On September 13, 1980, Maku Kateka, a farm laborer in 
Namibia, was sentenced to death by a South African court. 
His crime: refusing to report the presence of armed men on 
the property of his employer. On October 15, Ida Jimmy, a 
SWAPO (South West Africa People’s Organization) activist, 
was sentenced to seven years imprisonment for an address 
she gave at a rally. The exercise of South Africa’s illegal laws 
in Namibia is nothing new, as well as the 
detention, trture, banning, imprisonment, and execution of 
the Namibian people, are daily acts of terrorism employed 
by the South African government in an attempt to maintain 
their illegal colonial rule over Namibia. 

Namibia is located on the southwest coast of Africa just 
north of South Africa. The colonization of Namibia was one 
of the bloodiest in African history. In 1903, in the familiar 
pattern of deceit, from bribery to outright genocide, the 
Nama and the Herero people were conquered by the 
Germans, driven off the best land and reduced to one-third 
their original population. The Ovambo and the northern 
Herero people were conquered by the Germans, driven off 
the best land and reduced to one-third their original 
population. The Ovambo and the northern Herero people 
were the next to be forced out; in 1904, the top general of 
Germany’s African-based troops issued the following “ex- 
termination order:” 

“Within the German boundaries, every Herero whether 
found armed or unarmed, with or without cattle will be shot. 
I shall not accept any more women and children. I shall 
drive them back...These are my orders to the Herero 
people.” 

After forcing Germany out of Namibia during World 
War I, South Africa was given custody over the territory with 
the understanding that they would work toward a demo- 
cratic, representative government in Namibia. (This step 
was taken, of course, without any consultation of the 
Namibian people.) Instead of taking this direction, South 
Africa only dug its claws in deeper, rigorously enforcing the 
apartheid system it had established at home. Under the 
South African system of apartheid, all non-white people are 
forced to live and work where the white government 
dictates, carrying with them at all times a work and 
identification card known as a pass. All voting rights and any 
real political voice have been entirely denied to Black people 
while all decisions concerning their lives are made by “the 
great white Pather in Pretoria.” The poorest lands have been 


These. acts, 


“made into reservations for the women, the children and the 


aged, while, by the “contract system,” men must move away 
from their families to work in the mines, the cities or the 
farms, doing virtual slave labor for the white ruling elite. In 
South Africa these reservations are not really a part of the 
country, and all but the whites in South Africa are denied 
any nationality at all. 

In 1960, contract workers organized SWAPO in opposi- 
tion to their miserable living and working conditions. After 
six years of continuous attempts at peaceful negotiations 
with the South African government, SWAPO leaders as well 
as its supporters were met with nothing but persecution, 
imprisonment, exile and execution. Despite this opposi- 
tion, SWAPO’s membership and influence has continued to 
grow. In 1966, prompted by a SWAPO report on the 
conditions existing in Namibia, the United Nations and the 
Organization for African Unity declared South Africa’s 
occupation of Namibia to be illegal and recognized SWAPO 
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as the sole legitimate representative body. Because Africa 
still refused to withdraw its troops, SWAPO realized that the 
only way to equality for all Namibian people would have to 
be through armed struggle. 

In 1978, South Africa was pressured into agreeing toa UN 
resolution for a cease-fire in the territory, the creation of a 
demilitarized zone along the Namibian-Angolan border 
and UN-supervised elections. Since that time, South Africa 
has used numerous tactics to stall the implementation of 
these plans, and instead has tried to promote its own 
internal settlement” which is no more than a cosmetic 
adjustment similar to Zimbabwe’s Muzorewa. The record of 
negotiations suggests that South Africa has no intention at 
all of taking part in a process leading to a SWAPO 
government on its borders. They know that popular elec- 
tions would result ina SWAPO government because in April 
1980, a confidential report, leaked by a defected South 
African intelligence agent, estimated popular support for 
SWAPO at nearly 83%. 

One of the ways South Africa has tried to weaken SWAPO 
morale and numbers has been through large-scale counter- 
insurgency warfare against the general population. Curren- 
dy the South African Defense Force (SADF) has over 70,000 
troups in Namibia. They have surrounded nearly every 
town in the northern portion of Namibia with barbed wire, 
setting up so-called “protected” villages. Priests have testi- 
fied that torture and massacres are commonplace. Concen- 
tration camps have been set up to hold detained Namibian 
hostages. 

Despite military occupation and martal law, SWAPO still 
holds large amounts of territory in Northern Namibia and 
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most SWAPO militants Operate inside Namibia in guerilla 
brigades and infantry battalions. As South Africa loses 
control of the war on the ground to SWAPO forces, the air 
war has become more punishing. There are now some 
60,000 Namibian refugees in southern Angola; 40 percent 
are children. Ellen Musialela, a SWAPO representative on 
tour in this country two months ago, states, “Recently whole 
schools of students have crossed the border just to get away 
from the terror...the situation in the country is very bad 
now...The enemy is confined to bases because we control 
territory. They get frustrated and then go out to harass 
villages, burning and destroying their food. It is important 
that the world redouble its efforts to help us. Nothing will 
stop us.” 

South Africa has also extended the war against SWAPO 
into the villages and refugee camps of southern Angola, 
while at the same time stalling at the UN negotiating table. 
For example, following the UN mandate for open elections, 
a demilitarized zone and a cease fire, South Africa re- 
sponded with its greatest terrorist act yet. On May 3, 1978, 
the SADF invaded the SWAPO refugee camp in Cassinga, 
Angola, leaving nearly 800 dead, mostly women and 
children. 

In June 1980, again in the midst of election negotiations, 
the SADF again attacked Angola. For two months the SADF 
held territory in southern Angola, raiding villages and 
refugee camps and carrying out large-scale bombings, 
trying to capture strategic territory. One possible reason for 
the June invasion may have been to try to install UNITA, the 
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force in the southern Angola Cunene province. Ever since 
the success of the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) in their overthrow of the Portugese colonial- 
ists, South Africa has been giving aid and arms to UNITA, 
which has joined with South Africa in raids against SWAPO. 
One of South Africa’s recent stalling tactics has been to 
demand UNITA participation in the UN negotiations, a 
totally ungrounded demand since UNITA has no ties at all 
with the people of Namibia. 

Western intervention in southern Africa has been wide- 
spread since white people first appeared on the African 
continent. Today, however, it continues in the form of 
support for the racist South African regime and its illegal 
activities in neighboring countries. In 1965, the United 
States brought itself to the brink of another Vietnam by 
sending military aid and personnel to UNITA in its war 
against the MPLA. Press and public amendment, which 
prohibits CIA involvement in Angola. This amendment is 
now up for repeal before the House Subcommittee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Today, South Africa continues its oppressive apartheid 
system at home, as well as its illegal occupation of Namibia 
with the support of the United States and other western 
nations. South Africa and Namibia are extremely importans 
to these countries because of their immense reserves of 
uranium and other minerals, including diamonds, tin, 
copper and metals necessary for the production of ad- 
vanced weaponry. Furthermore, the tip of South Africa is 
one of the most frequently used routes for shipping oil from 
the mideast. Most important, however, South Africa, with its 
cheap labor and rigid labor laws, offers an ideal climate for 
exploitation by multinational corporations, which largely 
control most of these western nations. While the Carter 
administration was at least beginning to pay lip service to the 
cause of human rights, Ronald Reagan and his cohorts now 
seem to be taking us in the opposite direction in their 
outright support for South Africa. 
nother indication of present US foreign policy is the 
recent Secret and illegal meeting between Jean Kirkpatrick, 
the US ambassador to the UN, and several South African 
military officials who were admitted to this country under 
false passports. (Under American law, it has been illegal for 
the US to meet with South African military or for the 
American military to have any dealings with South Africa.) 

All attempts lately by the UN to take actions against South 
Africa have been frustrated by the powers of the western 
nations in the security council. The most recent proposal 
was for mandatory economic sanctions which could have 
assisted OPEC in carrying out an effective oil embargo 
(already in the negotiations stage). This would have dealt a 
significant blow to the South African military, which is 
already suffering from a severe oil shortage. However, onlya 
few days ago, this proposal was killed by the vetoes of the 
United States, England and France, thus crippling the 
humanitarian efforts of the world’s largest peace keeping 
organization. 

Meanwhile, the struggle coninues. SWAPO is attacked by 
the mst powerful army of sub-Saharan Africa, heavily armed 
with modern western military technology and overflowing 
with the capital of the multinational corporations. This 
racist and illegal colonialism must be stopped; a down- 
pressed people will not be silenced. 

On May 12, from 2 until around 10, the Black Student 
Alliance, the Student Coalition against the Draft, and 
TWANAS will be holding a film series on South Africa and 
Namibia and a slide show on the Zimbabwean revolution. 
Afterward there will be a speaker from SWAPO and 
workshops for those interested in learning more and finding 
out how they can help. There will be no admission charge 
and refreshments will be served. Everyone is invited. See 


posters and the CHP calendar for details. 
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The tenure game: 


The jobline or the bread line 


by Page Smith 


Many years ago, Alfred North Whitehead wrote that the 
universities with their orthodoxies would stifle Western 
civilization unless they were “in time reformed or swept 
away.” 

Previously I exposed the Fallacy of Misdirected Scientism. 
This week I would like to tackle another fallacy that follows 
from the first; what we might call the Fallacy of the Monograph- 
as-Stimulus. Some defenders of P or P (Publish or Perish), 
when driven from the monograph-as-Pusher-Back-of-the- 
Frontiers-of-Knowledge, take refuge in an argument that 
goes something like this: “Even the best teachers are apt to 
stagnate unless they are required to refresh themselves by 
continuing research—resulting in a monograph—which, in 
turn, revitalizes their teaching.” That is a fallacy which 
makes the Fallacy of Misdirected Scientism pale by com- 
parison. 

First off, the teachers from whom these (usually) dreary 
monographs are most frequently extracted are those in the 
first six or seven years of their teaching careers. If they have 
started to stagnate as teachers in such a short time they are 
hopeless and should be dismissed out of hand. Second, the 
greater portion of such monographs are, in fact, doctored- 
up doctoral dissertations. They are thus the first, largely 
unripened, fruits of a young scholar’s scholarly efforts. Now 
it is also the case, as everyone knows, that getting one’s 
dissertation-monograph published is a tedious, lengthy, 
demoralizing and highly uncertain enterprise in which luck 
plays a very large role. My doctoral dissertation, after having 
been turned down by several university presses, was accepted 
for publication at the very last instant that could have 
secured my promotion to tenure at UCLA. Six months later 
I would have been on the job line or the bread line. My 
promotion committee, covidl ning, I suspect several friends, 
had to read “the book” in manuscript. 

My second effort, finally published under the title As a City 


-Upon A Hill: The Town in American History, was turned down by 


ten publishers, eight of them university presses (one reader 
threatened to resign from the publications committee of a 
prominent university press if the press published my book). 
Only after another work was published and favorably 
reviewed, could I find a publisher for the City Upon A Hill. It 
was then published by one of the houses—Knopf—which 
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had earlier turned it down. Jf my promotion to tenure had 
depended upon the publication of As a City... | would have 
been out on my fat academic ass. 

What then is my point? Anybody of reasonable intelligence 
can write a monograph; getting one published is another 
matter. To pretend that those monographs deserving of 
publication get published and those not deserving do not is 
to ignore mountains of evidence to the contrary. Politics, 
prejudice, and chance play a critical role. Most of the better 
monographs doubtless get published (especially those that 
do not call into question existing academic sacred cows) but 
which ones among the great common herd of essentially 
mediocre monographs get published (and their authors in 
consequence promoted) is a very dicey matter indeed. And 
so, aside from the fact that most of the monographs that are 
published shouldn't be published at all (and wouldn't be 
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published if the printing of so-called scholarly books wasn't 
subvented at vast expense by university presses) those that 
are published are, for the most part, simply the manuscripts 
that fall into a particular slot marked “acceptable for 
publication.” 

Harassed and overworked beginning teachers must per- 
force enter into this game of chance where their careers are 
the stakes at the very moment when they are trving to 


discover how to teach—not an easy matter under the best of 


circumstances—and while being counselled by their board 
chairmen and their elder colleagues to “get that book out! That 
is the bottom line.” 


In the face of these indisputable facts, how, in the name of 


anything rational, are we to argue that publishing a monograph 
can be a stimulus to the stagnating teacher? Even when the 
experience is relatively easv and painless — the dissertation is 
clearly excellent, a publisher snaps it up, ete. —concentration 
on the narrow and obscure topic required for the dissertation 
often gives a narrow bias to the teacher's teaching. We are all 
familiar with the professor who, under the guise of teaching, 
let us say, “The Civil War and Reconstruction,” has taught 
his dissertation for 30 vears. 

OK, extracting a published work, a monograph, from a 
voung teacher in the first five or six vears of his or her 


teaching experience as a condition of emplovment doesn’t 
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improve him/her as a téachert (quite the contrary), but that is 
the price we must pav for pushing forward or back the 
frontiers of knowledge. Or so savs our dogged defender of P 
or P. Since we have, hopefully, shattered the Fallacy of 
Misdirected Scientism, we will not retrace that barren territory. 

We still have the “stagnating teacher” to deal with, an 
individual, presumablv with tenure, who, having taught for 
ten or twelve vears, is unutterably bored with reading the 
same old lecture notes to a classroom full of glassv-eved 
students. He is up for promotion to full professor, the last 
chance to squeeze another monograph out of him and give 
those frontiers another push. By requiring one more 
monograph, the argument goes, we will give this aging 
academic, this pediculous pedant, a new intellectual lease 
on life. Writing a mediocre monograph will transform him 
from a mediocre teacher into a stimulating, indeed scintl- 
lating one. The accumulated experience of the race indicates 
otherwise. Dull teachers remain dull teachers no matter how 
many. monographs they produce. Lively teachers some- 
times become dull teachers; monographs never redeem 
them. Great teachers, in my experience, remain great 


teachers because the things that made them great to begin 


with—a passionate interest in their subject and a deep 
concern for communicating that passion, plus a genuine 
interest in and affection for students per se—remain and 
usually deepen. 

So, I think we must sav that teaching, on the one hand, 
and research and publication as presenuy defined in the 
academic world are antithetical undertakings. In my 35-odd 
years—man and boy—in the academic world, I have known 
great teachers who published nothing; great teachers who 
published prodigiously; great teachers who published one 
diminutive book (Sidney Cox, teacher of writing at Dart- 
mouth, distilled all he knew into one book of scarcely a 
hundred pages—no research except that of thoughtful 
living and teaching—which became an instant minor classic); 
dull teachers who published nothing, and dull teachers who 
published prodigiously. 

Since the great majority of monographs make infinite- 
simally small contributions to “knowledge” and nothing to 
the jov of living and have no appreciable positive affect on 
the quality of teaching (I am prepared to argue that they 
have a discernably negative effect) what then is going on? 
Well, simply stated, UCSC, like virtually all other univers 
itites, is plaving the prestige game. Prestige is measured by 
monographic production, nothing else. You could have the 
finest teachers in the land and vour university wouldirt get 


into the top 30—leave alone the top ten—without that pile 
of monographs. Along with prestige come grants, lower 


teaching loads, higher salaries, generous sabbaticals and all 
the accoutrements and trappings of success. Needless to say, 
all those things have nothing to do with truth or learning. W 
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Attack of the 
Moll people 


by Richard von Busack 


“Q: Is it possible to increase enrollment at UCSC and still 
attract the same Kind of student body?” 


“A: Its possible to stay the same, absolutely. The 


academic program, non-academic value system, and beauty 
of the place create a packet that can be very winning on both 
the state and national scene.” 

—Interview with Richard Moll, City On a Hill Nov. 29, 1979 


Here's an essay question fora non-credit class: what made 
UCSC special? Was it the students, the faculty, or a 
combination of the two? Was it the narrative evaluation 
system—vour guarantee that every instructor paid enough 
attention to you to write a one-paragraph essav concerning 
your participation in class?>® 

These aspects of UCSC which made it different from 
every state-supported university in the country are gradually 
being eliminated. One man, more than any other, is 
responsible for these changes. This man is Richard Moll, the 
Dean of Admissions. 

It seems that few students here comprehend the influence 
that Dick Moll has over the future of UCSC; few understand 
the extent to which Moll’s wishes are implemented. Al- 
though Time magazine may publish breezy stories de- 
scribing our Dean of Admissions as a “Dr. Fix-It,” what we 
really have on our hands is not an ad manager, but a grey 
eminence whose ability to shape campus policy is perhaps 
unmatched by anyone here. 

The story of Moll's arrival is familiar enough: UCSC was 
facing an enrollment crisis brought on by demographics, a 


job market which had narrowed drastically for liberal arts 


majors, and a general lack of confidence in the importance 
of non-professional academic training. Yet there was also a 
perception that UCSC had failed somehow, that it was notin 
step with the times. A full-time Dean of Admissions post was 
created to deal with the situation. Dr. Richard Moll, a 
graduate of Yale’s divinity school and the author of Playing 


the Private College Admissions Game, was brought in to try to 


work over UCSC’s image. (“Image,” Moll writes, ‘is all- 
important to us.”) Moll was hired at a salary of close to 
$40,000, some $14,000 more than the position is posted for 
at other UC campuses. The Dean of Admissions is an 
administrative title, not an academic title, but inside sources 
claim that Moll made his hiring conditional on the provision 
that he would be an academic dean. Underthis provision, he 
would be allowed to participate in the decisions of the 
Academic Senate. 

Moll’s long presentation to the Academic Senate in 
November is a good blueprint of what he intended to 
accomplish under what he calls his “regime.” In November, 
he stresses his grave reservations about the NES; in April he 
writes that it is “essential” to initiate the grade option. More 
interesting than his arguments for the option are his 
commentaries upon the difficulties he has faced as Dean of 
Admissions. He is embarrassed by the alumni who “repre- 
sent only the UCSC that was, not the UCSC that exists 
todav.” He also indicates that minority enrollment is a 
priority, but believes that the best wav to recruit minorities is 
to phase out certain unmarketable programs (such as Native 
American studies?) and aspects of our university. “At a 
recent systemwide outreach conference,” Moll wrote, “I 
attended a session regarding campus presentations at 
secondary schools. Our Black leader told us to dress up if we 
were going to primarily minority high schools, because well- 
dressed people are perceived to have class, and class should 
be svnonvmous with the University of California.” Once 
again, the concern with image supercedes everything. The 
grade option as an academic tool takes a position of 
secondary importance to its use as a marketing aid. Moll has 
his victorv here. And we have thé grade option by a mere 


three votes. 

In this first presentation Moll also wrote, “If I were 
Chancellor, | would attempt to encourage a few minor 
attractions... a swimming pool, for example.” This issue was 
a set-back for Moll; the pool referendum was defeated by a 
small margin. Yet the fact that both the pool referendum 
and the grade option (“I cannot apologize for urging this 
community to resurrect this issue”) were brought back after 
their defeats last vear indicates that Moll’s suggestions are 
not taken lightly. In the future, look for the proposal of a 
women’s residential college (“UC is so male, both this 
campus and system-wide") and for business, engineering, 
and communications majors here. 

A particular bete noire of Moll's is the admissions policy, 
which he described in a recent San Francisco Chronicle article 
as “Neanderthal.” Moll believes that statistics are not 
enough to determine if an applicant is worthy of admissfon 
to the UC system. If for some reason a student did well on 
the SATs but received bad grades in high school (those all- 
important grades), then he or she may be admitted to UC. 
On the other hand, grades vary from secondary school to 
secondary school, so it doesn't really matter what students’ 
grades are. If they graduated from a less-than-prestigious 
high school, they might have straight As and yet not be of the 
same academic caliber as a student from Beverly Hills High. 

But even though this system seems inflexible, it is actually 


iy 


possible to flunk out of high school, not complete your SATs 
and still be admitted to the UC by maintaining a C average at 
a community college. As Jerry Houseman, Moll’s counter- 
part at San Jose State College, pointed out in the SAn Jose 
Mercury on April 18, over 5000 UC applicants a year are 
admitted as transfer students from community colleges. 
“You (Moll) accused our system of being inflexible,” 
Houseman wrote. “I challenge you to match the diversity 
and flexibility of the California system.” 


Few students understand the 
influence Dick Moll has at UCSC. 


Moll has developed a siege complex about his role as Dr. . 
Fix-it here. In what Moll tided “The Last Hurrah,” his note 
to the faculty forum on optional grades, he seems to feel that 
he is personally attacked. In point four of the document, 
dated April 15, Moll defends himself against the charge that 
“the Dean of Admissions is elitist. He'll do anything to clone 
UC Santa Cruz into an Ivy League institution.” He doesn’t 
quite deny this: he states that the University of California is 
an elitist institution; “considering its traditional and limited 
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} The Students’ Friend 


Serving the UCSC campus for 10 years 


SCHLITZ 


Beer $999 


Beer 


ITER 
YELLOWSTONE, Bourbon 86 proof 
BACARDI, Rum-Puerto Rican ...... 
GILBEYS, Vodka 80 proof.......... 


SPECIAL EXPORT 
Helleman’s $7 99 


Beer 
Case $7.96 


12 oz bottles 15 gallons 


12 pack 12 oz bottles 
12 oz can 6 pack 
Case $5.98 


Plus Depesit 


$3 


Nas ya a 1.75 $8.99 $53.94 
PT re reer 1.75 $9.89 $59.34 
sae Eee eae .1.75 $7.49 


$44.94 


Beer 
Half Keg 


15 gallons $2195 


Plus Bepesit 


CUTTY SARK, Scotch Whiskey...... 
TANQUERAY, Special Dry Gin ..... 
YELLOWSTONE, Bourbon 86 proof 


NATURAL 
wet $379 


Beer 
Case $7.58 


Beer 
12 oz 6 pack 


12 oz 12 pack 


1401 Mission St. 
Santa Cruz 95060 
(408) 423-3368 


GE iNioea emacs 10 $10.95 $131.40 
Vata Rees owas 10 $9.99 $119.88 
AS RW RE 1.0 $4.99 $59.88 


ORANJEBOOM 


Case $15.96 


Why waste time driving around when the perfect combination of selection and tow prices is all in one place? At Z’s Liquors, we 
stock everything: Bourbons, Scotches, Irish Whiskeys, Vodkas, Gins, Rums, Brandies, Tequilas, Liqueuers, Beers anda world of 
Wines—We giftwrap—We deliver—We rent glasses, ice chests, tubs, pumps and portable bars—We cater parties, weddings, 
conventions and tournaments—Visit either of our Santa Cruz locations—Discover the advantage of dealing with a full service 
liquor store—Sale ends May 11, 1981— in the event of an ad price error, the minimum public price will prevail. 


‘Select Vintage Wines and Spirits 


$3 12 pack 12 0z 
Case $7.98 


3750 Portola Dr. 
Santa Cruz 95062 
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City on a Hill—7 May, 1981 


When 150 people jammed the city council chambers on April 14 in support of a resolution 
calling for the end of US aid to the Salvadoran junta, Mayor Joe Ghio said it was “government 
by intimidation.” It was not intimidation, but its exact opposite, a celebration of democratic 
participation. 

In El Salvador, such an event would never have taken place, or, if it did happen, the 
participants would have been dragged away and shot. 

Intimidation is not something the governed can do to the government. Governments 
intimidate, and when their citizens rise against them, the people are only claiming their 
birthright. 

Conservatives in Santa Cruz have always responded to the strength of the progressive 
community by crying intimidation. Students who, in the past, have turned out in large 
numbers for progressive initiatives and candidates, have been accused of being a “transient 
element uncommitted to the needs of Santa Cruz” or of ‘voting like sheep.” In 1979, 


ay ~ 


* Governments intimidate, not people : 


The conservatices have been unsuccessful in their attempts to restrict the participation of 
students and progressives—the vitality of populist politics in Santa Cruz has slowly 
increased—but in November the progressive community faces a crucial test. One month 
after classes resume at UCSC, the city will vote for city council candidates, and mav vote on 
US intervention in El Salvador and on how the police handle rape and domestic violence. 
New and returning students will have ten days to register to vote in Santa Cruz and one 
month to decide how to vote. Traditionally, student turnout in off-vear elections has been 
low and the progressive vote correspondingly weak. 

If students don’t register and vote, if they don't vote for the progressive citv council 
candidates, for the people of El Salvador to decide their own fate without the intervention of 
the US, and against rape and domestic violence, then those councilmembers who are fearful 
of their own constituents’ ideas will retain control of local government. Santa Cruz will goon 
record as not being concerned about the politics of intimidation of women on the streetand 


conservatives unsuccessfully tried to cut UCSC from the city’s election roles. 


FREE THINKER 


An open letter to Chancellor Sinsheimer: 

I am not an activist. I am an average, 
middle class, uninvolved coed. It would take 
a lot to make me write a letter such as this. 
Buta lot has been happening on our campus 
lately, and I feel that it is time to voice my 
views. 

I am aware that in the last few years 
enrollment has declined at UC Santa Cruz. 
No one, least of all the students, would like 
to see the campus close. So the regents have 
hired a professional to increase the enroll- 
ment for future quarters. Using a standard 
formula, Mr. Moll does seem to have suc- 
ceeded in his one goal of increasing enroll- 
ments for the fall. He has emphasized 
UCSC’s beautiful location and excellent 
facilities. He has forced Berkeley re-directs 
to settle here. He has minimized old pre- 
conceptions of the school in order that it 
might appeal to more students. On the 
surface the effects have been favorable. 
Many more average, middle class coeds are 
being attracted here, and some will be very 


happy. 

But what about the en ceontonentcee 
What about the non-middle class? What 
about the free-thinkers? Santa Cruz has 
become a haven for the free thinkers of our 
time. With the evaluation system, the pres- 
sure is off competition and the emphasis 
returned to learning. Many people who are 
willing to learn cannot or do not function 
well under the rigid curriculum of most 
university systems. UCSC offers a reason- 
able alternative for these people. Students 
are given more freedom to expand their 
thoughts, and teachers are given room to 
advise them. Graduate schools and transfer 
schools may grumble at having to read 
evaluations instead of having four years of a 
students’s life summarized in one page of 
letter grades. But other schools have learned 
that UC Santa Cruz students are good 
students, and in some fields, despite the 
grumbles, UCSC has an excellent repu- 
tation. But it has remained a school of free 
thinkers, non-conformists, and even some 
eccentrics. Some people who are afraid of 
the “other” of society may say, “Who needs 
them? Those who cannot work with the 
system should not be given special privi- 
leges.”” But it is the non-conformists, the 
“others” of the world who are our heroes. 
They were not afraid to pursue that which 
they believed in. We remember Abraham 
Lincoln, Martin Luther King, and Paolo 
Freire for their efforts to change and im- 


prove things for the benefit of the people. 
When people believe in something, when 
people have .an ideal, it needs to be ex- 
pressed and allowed to grow. If itis suppres- 
sed it may manifest itself in strange ways. 
Then we get revolutionaries, who must 
resort to violence in order to claim their 
proper rights and privileges. By cutting out 
programs like the Native American and 
Third World study program, by cutting 
funding to Arts and Humanities, by institut- 
ing grade options, by firing inspiring free 
thinkers like Ed Castillo and Peter Meyer, 
you are suppressing the ideals of possible 
future leaders, innovators and theorists. 
And you are losing everything that UCSC 
and even all of California stand for: An 
excellent education with room for free think- , 
ing. Why can’t you use THAT as your 
attraction? If UCSC becomes like all the 
other campuses, where will all our free 
thinkers go? Where else can a Native Ameri- 
can find out about life before the reserva- 
tion? My roommate is studying the folklore 
of the Haight-Ashbury district. These people 
are studying the history of tomorrow. Who 


‘will teach our children if they disappear? 


Our entire campus is buzzing with un- 
rest. The students will not allow themselves 
to be strongarmed. And due to the lack of 
prejudice on our campus, everyone will join 
forces to prevent the revoking of our rights. 
The hunger strike by the Third World 
program supporters is only a beginning. 
Everywhere plans for rallies are being made. 
The students will not rest unti they are 
certain that their needs will be met. 

Please reconsider your tactics. There are 
other ways of achieving your goal. Please do 
some free thinking of your own and remem- 
ber what this campus stands for. 

Michele Roest 
Oakes College 


Copies are being sent to the following: City 
on a Hill newspaper, San Francisco Chron- 
icle, Los Angeles Times, Governor Jerry 
Brown. 


COLLEGE FLAMINGO 


Dear Staff: 

I banged on the horn as I drove past the 
Admissions office Saturday night; clustered 
around the entrance under the banners, was 
a knot of hardy souls, chatting, rubbing 
their hands together briskly. I admired the 
string of Christmas lights that someone had 
put up. It gave me a warm, if slightly guilty, 
feeling to know that even on a Saturday 


in their homes. The choice, the need, is clear. 


night (yeah, I was returning home after It’s a 
Wonderful Life) these folks were fighting on 
one of the last great battles of UCSC. 

As I braked to a halt at the corner stop 
sign, I couldn’t help but notice once again 
the little face-lift that has been administered 
to the East entrance. Shrubs and ground 
covers have replaced unruly hanks of wild 
oats and weeds of dubious ancestry. The 
effect, is well—civilized. I suppose it’s no 
coincidence that the east entrance is Dean 
Moll’s front yard. I imagine he’s making a 
much better impression on the guests these 
days. 

UCSC’s trouble began the day it stopped 
being a trailer camp and turned into an 
institution. Its ideals were never closer to 
“becoming real” than then. There have 
been many attempts to check the decay by 
people who, like me, believed the bro- 
chures. (Never trust anything that’s printed 
on coated stock.) At best, it’s only delayed 
the inevitable. The ‘New Conservatism” 
has made today’s students “career minded” 
(to use a polite phrase) and “practical” (to 
use a buzzword.) “Reorganization” (again, 
such a polite word!) dispensed with the last 
feeble remnants of the college system, leav- 
ing behind lovely, vine-covered, and per- 
fectly serviceable ruins. 

The steady exodus (forced and voluntary) 
of minority professors has proceeded at a 
brisk pace; minority students had to stage a 
hnger strike to receive any substantial recog- 
nition from the “liberal” school which cour- 
ted and abandoned them after the bills were 
paid. Despite, the fact that it is the subject at 
which the University truly excels, there is yet 
to be a major offered in “Hypocrisy.” 

But I’ve got a swell idea. Let’s go out and 
find some trailers. Say a’59 Flamingo (with a 
birch interior!), an Angeles, hell, even an 
Airstream. We'll haul them out to the Collins- 
ville resort, a beersoaked, minuscule fight- 
ing hamlet on the Montezuma Slough in the 
Delta. For 85 bucks a month each, we can set 
up College Flamingo, College Angeles, and 
College Airstream on the banks of the 
slough, among the red-winged blackbirds 
and shy wood ducks. It’s real windy there, 
but it’s quiet, except for the occasional jet- 
boat rumbling by to gas up at the dock. 
There’s even some pathetic-looking clams if 
you don’t mind getting muddy. The Univer- 
sity of Collinsville could have zany things 
like “independent majors” and “narrative 
evaluations.” We could set up the library ina 
tool shed from Wards. Our stripedbass 
fishing team would be the best in the Pacific 
Coast League. The admissions requirement 
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would be a working knowledge of chemical 
toilets and webbed lawn chair (chaise lounges 
by petition only). 

With the cash that it’s going to take to 
purchase my BA jn “Art” at UCSC, I could 
start my own University. Those accreditation 
folks are easy enough to please. (One of 
them, wandering around my sculpture class 
jotting down things on a clipboard, asked 
me what I was doing with a piece of wax. 
“Why, making art,” I replied, and he looked 
real happy.) Interested parues should drop 
me a line. Donations of scrap wood, Christ- 
mas lights, and wild oats will be appreciated — 
but right now I have to start work on the 
brochure, ‘‘The Ideal of a Becoming Creel.” 

Lookat the bright side. How often do you 
get to lose your innocence twice in your 
college career? 

Peggy Borgman 


ABLED 
Dear Staff: 
I would like to take this opportunity to 


thank the Disabled Student Services Staff 


and all others abled and disabled alike, who 
so graciously contributed their time, ener- 
gies and resources to making ‘Disabled 
Awareness Day” the success that it was. 
List of people who helped: Phil Kaplan, 
Blair Brown, Jim Winn, David Gray, Susan 
Gentz, Robert Shaw, Jennifer McDonald, 
Julie Zack, Alice Russeil, Laura Gorton, 
James Gagnon, Mike Ellerby, Len Burns, 
John Daugherty, Liz Morris, Rob Clerisse, 
Laurie Castleman, Don and Carol Berry. 

Disabled Awareness Day was held at the 
Cowell Student Health Center on Thursday, 
April 30, 1981. There were many interesting 
presentauons of great value, especially to 
those who have never experienced disability 
before. I have been on crutches enough 
umes before (in fact, the Devil did it to me 
again the day after, this time a spill that is 
keeping me off my feet for two weeks—a 
recurrent and frustrating ankle injury) to 
know the agony, despair and to say the least, 
the inconvenience of being even partially 
and or temporarily handicapped. I think all 
of us, and athletes inparticular, can relate to 
the dampened spirits and lowered morale of 
suddenly becoming incapacited where we 
may have before exhibited some degree of 
expertise. 

Thank you teacher, Theresa Nosek, M.D. 
(Muscular Dystrophy) for sharing those mo- 
ments with me, for being my very-abled 
friend! 

Sincerely, 
Maryanne Nolin 
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Happenings 


Heil Junque Food: The Last Fast Food Fest 


LAST FOOD BEFORE DAVENPORT: 
Conceptual arusts A. West, Fast Edy, Tom 
Brezhny, and a host of others have joined 
forces to create The Last Fast Food Festival, a 
mammoth, two-day food fight literally weeks 
in the making. Watch, spellbound, as Santa 
Cruz’s elite (such as they are) feast upon the 
back-street of nutrition’s most infamous 
chow—the food that dare not speak its 
name. The two-day fest starts on Friday at 12 
noon and costs $3 to enter. Stay hungry. 


SURF CITIES OF THE RED NIGHT: Tao 
Chemical meets Dr. Benway at the Vet's 
Auditorium when William Burroughs makes 
his first Santa Cruz appearance in five years 
this Wednesday night. Burroughs is most 
famous for his novel Naked Lunch, but has 
scored equal critical acclaim for his new 
book Cities of the Red Night. Also appearing is 
poet John Giorno, who starred in Warhol’s 
Sleep. Tickets are on sale at Bookshop Santa 
Cruz; admission is $7.50 advance/$10 the 
night of the show. Do you think I am 
innarested in yuour disgusting old condi- 
uon? I am not innarested at all. 


Dr. Lewis Keizer, 


ORCHESTRA, Premier 


and cellist Dennis Drew 


The Amici Wind Quintet 
SYMPHONY No. 7 


THE SANTA CRUZ CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Richard Freeman-Toole, Associate 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 9, 8:00 
Performing Arts Concert Hall, UCSC 
PROGRAM: 
VARIATIONS FOR CHAMBER 


PIANO CONCERTO No. 18 in Bb MAJOR 


Sally Christian, Soloist W. A. Mozart 
Intermission 
PIANO TRIO J. Brahms 


Sally Christian with violinist John Fairweather 


MARCH FRANCESE from QUINTET J. Francais 


Tickets on sale at UCSC Box Office. Advance tickets: 
$5 General, $3 Student/Senior. At door $6 General, $4 Student/Senior 


CHICK PEA & CO: How could we miss 
them unul they went away? The Screaming 
Memes are back in town, believe it or not. 
They went to San Francisco, you remember, 
to get the attention they deserved. Let’s 
show them what we do to turncoats down 
here when they arrive at the Kuumbwa 
Saturday night (at 9 pm) and Sunday (at 8 
pm) for the first two days of their four- 
weekend appearance here. 


Music 


A HANDSOME PERFORMANCE: Aliza 
Abrams and Carol Hartman will be giving a 
reital of four-handed (one piano) music at 
the College V Study Center this Sunday 
night. Hartman and Abrams have selected 
pieces from major compositional periods by 
representative artists Mozart, Schubert, 
Debussy, and Poulenc. They'll also presenta 
composition by fellow music student Albert 
Bradley called Seven Signs of the Zodiac. The 
fantastic fingerwork begins at 8 pm and 
admission is free. 


LENNY BREAU PLUS TWO: Audiences at 
the Kuumbwa will get a pleasant surprise 
this week when the Lenny Breau Trio comes 
to town. Breau, though not well-known has 
a reputauon as one of the best guitarists in 
America. He’ll weave together classical, fla- 
menco, and jazz styles in harmonies supported 
by Stan Poplin on bass and Russ Tincher on 
drums this Monday night at the Kuumbwa. 
$5.50 will get you in the doors at 8 pm. 


KID STUFF: The Santa Cruz Songwriters 
Guild has put together Kid Jam, an afternoon 
of music for children which will be per- 
formed this Saturday at the Abbott Square, 
located behind the Cooper house. Kid Jam 
will feature eight local songwriter/perfor- 
mers who are involved in children’s music. 
The music will be from 12 noon to 4 pm. 


ENZ OF THE EARTH: Aussie rockers 
Split Enz will headline this week at the 
Catalyst in a Wednesday night show opened 
by Boston’s Robin Lane and the Chart- 


Music Director 


N. van de Vate 


F. Haydn 


Fractured Flickers: Split Enz at the Catalyst 


busters. Enz is a six person deco art rock 
band that wavers between punk and proper, 
and the Chartbusters’ Robin Lane is Boston’s- 
answer to Chrissie Hynde. Admission is 
$4.50 advance, $5.50 at the door. 


"Theater 


Heartbeat Hotel: 7h 


PLAYING AROUND AT KRESGE: Los 
Angeles’ famous Odyssey Theater Group 
will be performing a series of 25 minute 
plays at Kresge, 8 pm, Saturday. The show is 
entitled The Great American Playwright Show 
and is free. What more could you ask? 


Odyssey Theatre Group spends the night at Kresge. 


MUSIC FOR THE LIVING: The Santa 
Cruz Festival of Living Music, a chamber 
group that performs Baroque music with 
period instruments and costumes, will give 
its final concert of the season this Sunday at 
the Louden Nelson Center, with a program 
of the music of Rameau and Bach. Linda 
Burman- Hall will perform on harpsichord, 
joined by Stephen Schultz on Baroque flute, 
Genette Foster on violin, and Mary Lombardi 
on viola da gamba. The evening begins at 8 
pm. 


STRAIGHTEN OUT: They come louder, 
they come dumber, but nobody comes 
uglier than the Stranglers. Sex Pistols be 
damned, the Stranglers were the first punk 
Tock band, and they’re still together after all 
these years. Greil Marcus calls them “a 
loathsome sub-Doors quartet.” He also likes 
Bruce Springsteen. Show up ready for busi- 
ness at the Keystone in Palo Alto, 9 o’clock, 
Friday. 


THE GREAT BEYOND: Beyond the Black 
Sea, a short play based on a Celtic legend 
authored by College V senior Karla Huebner, 
will run at the UCSC Performing Arts Drama 
Studio May 8, 9 and 10 at 8 pm. Shadow 
puppets and live actors will perform this 
story of a young man’s journey through 
Purgatory to Paradise. Free for all\ 


Berkeley | 
Jazz Festival 


Saturday, May 23 

New Woody Shaw Quintet 
Rodney Franklin 

Gene Dunlop 

plus special guests 


$12.00 for UC students 
1 p.m. Greek Theater, Berkeley 


Sunday, May 24 

Jean Luc Ponty 

Tom Browne 

Jeff Lorber Fusion 

Richie Cole & Alto Madness 


Free Transportation 


Departs from UCSC: 9 a.m. Bookstore Parking Lot 
Returns to UCSC: 7 p.m. Bookstore Parking Lot 


Purchase tickets at UC Box Office and sign up for free 
transportation at box office (above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant). Seating is limited. Student ID required. 


Sponsored by CAL and Intercampus Cultural Exchange Program 
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Oimovies 


“Small Change (1976; Truffaut) with 


Geory Desmouceaux and Philippe 
Goldman/ French with English sub- 
utles/ 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 

Dining Hall/ $1.50 (Stev. students 
$1) 


Olectures 


Professor Sidney Monas, University 
of Texas, Slavic Languages and Lit- 
eratures: “Mikhail Bakhtin: Poly- 
phony, Carnival and Chronotope’/ 
4 pm, Crown Senior Common Rm./ 
Free 


Jay Schulman: “Alinsky Revised”/ 
Assessment of Alinsky organizing, 
based on intensive involvement 
with the Alinsky campaign in Roch- 
ester, NY, and other Alinsky projects/ 
7 pm, Classroom I/ Free 


Martha Herbert, Oakes College: 
“The Evolutionary Significance of 
Oakes College’’/ A farewell address; 
reception follows/ 7:30 pm, Oakes 
Coffee Shop Lounge/ Free 


Dominic W. Massaro, UCSC prof- 
essor of psychology: ‘Word Recog- 
nition in Reading”/ 8 pm, Oakes 
105/ Free (Part of the Spring 
Inaugural Lecture Series) 


Dr. Owen Ellington, from Merritt 
Hospital in Oakland, will speak on 
“Cancers of the Blood, Bone and 
Lymph’ Classroom Unit II, 7-9 


pm 


OCimeetings 


Women in Science, a support group 
for women who study science/ 
Meetings to discuss personal, polit- 
ical, philisophical questions, relax 
and socialize/ Open to all women 
with interest in science/ 5:30 pm, 
Kerr Hall 247 


Come out for a GALA meeting to 
discuss business about our up- 
cofming events and to share your 
favorite lesbian or gay poen(s) along 
with a glass of wine/ Be there or be 
square/ 7:30 pm, Kresge 356 (above 
library) 


Discuss the grade option, pro and 
con, and lobbying techniques/ We 
will end the workshop/meeting by 
planning our lobby strategy/ 8 pm, 
Merrill Baobab Lounge 


Oimiscellaneous 


World Studies Table/ Video showing: 
“The Medical Implications of Nuc- 
lear War"’/ 5:30 pm, Mertill Baobab 
Lounge/ Free 


Seminar on “Basic Judaism” with 
‘Rabbi Litvak/ 7:30 pm, Stevenson 


Fireside Lounge/ Free 


Poet Al Young will read from his 
works in the Kresge Commuter 
Lounge/ 8 pm, admission $1, (part 
of the UCSC Literature Board Poetry 
Series °81) 


A fascinating slide/music presenta- 
tion: “Journey to Birth’/ Photo- 
graphs by the famous Swiss photo- 
grapher Leonard Neilson, of the 
development of the fetus in the 
mother’s womb/ 7:30 pm, Merrill 
102/ Free 


SATURDAY NOON ‘TILL SIX 
BRING A HAT AND A COLD DRINK 
ALL ARE WELCOME! 


FREE! 


Omovies 


Kresge College presents a special 
double feature program: Animal 
Farm and Mel Brooks’ The Producer/ 
7 and 10:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall/ 
$1.50 


Summer of °42/ A touching classic 
of a boy's loss of innocence/ 7:30 
and 10 pm, Classroom 2/ $1.50 


Olconcerts 


Senior recital of trombonist Scott 
Harris/ An evening of trombone 
music from all periods; featuring 
the Crown Ensemble and the UCSC 
Jazz Ensemble/ 8 pm, PA Concert 
Hall/ Free 


Zip City rocks the Dock again this 
Friday with some great cut-rate rock 
‘n’roll. V-Feel opens it up at 9 pm, so 
come early and wear your dancing 
shoes/ The Dock on Seabright and 
Murray/ $1.49 cover, insert w/coupon 
10 percent off. Such a deal. 


Women's Coffeehouse and Dance: 
Benefit for CURB (Community 
United Against Rape and Battery) at 
Walk Circle Dance Studio, 7:30 pm. 
Featuring Leslie Kier, Marv Haas, 
Janet Dows, Karen Leigh and other 
friends playing country songs 

and lively traditional dance music. 
$3-5 donation. All women and chil- 
dren welcome. Call 425-7653 for 
information, 


SPEAKERS - MUSIC - THEATER 


Oltheater 


Beyond the Black Sea/ A short play 
bv College V senior Karla Huebner/ 
The piece, based on a Celtic legend, 
uses actors and shadow puppets to 
tell the story ofa voung man’s journey 
through purgatory to paradise/ 8 
pm, Performing Arts Drama Studio/ 
‘Free (thru Sunday, Mav 10) 


Olectures 


Dr. Margaret Burbidge, UC San 
Diego: “Large Red Shift QSO's and 
Absorption Line Spectra’/ 3:45 pm, 
Nat. Sci. I, Rm. 221/ Free (Astron- 
omy-Astrophysics Colloquium) 


Carl Condit, Professor of Art & Art 
History and Urban Affairs, North- 
western University: “Chicago Arch- 
itecture Past and Present’'/ 8 pm, 
Thimann 1/ Free 


O meetings 


Monthly meeting of the Student 
Body Presidents’ Council to be held 
on the Santa Cruz Campus/ 1-5 pm, 
Crown Senior Common Rm./ (Also 
Saturday, May 9) 


Oimiscellaneous 


Deadline for funding of Community 
Service Project applications/ Fund- 
ing is available for Spring, Summer 
or Fall 1981 projects/ Applications 
and guidelines available in the 
Campus Activities Office 


Clerical Picnic/ All clerical workers 
invited to share a sandwich lunch 

and meet fellow workers/ noon to 1 
pm in the picnic area by the swim- 
ming pool 


New England style square dance, 
squares and contras/ Brad Fostet 
calling/ Beginners welcome, in- 
structors provided: live music/ 8 
pm, Merrill Dining Hall/ Free 


Career Fair: Liberal and Science 
seniors meet with emplovers from 
public and private sectors/ Sponsored 
by CPPC/ 9 am to 4 pm, West Field 
House 


Olmovies 


What's New Pussycat?/ Starring Peter 
Sellers, Peter O'Toole, Woody Allen/ 
7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2/ $1.50 


THX-1138 directed by George Lucas 
and We Are the Guinea Pigs, a new 
film about Three Mile Island/ benefit 
films presented by Kresge Food Co- 
op/ 6:30 and 10 pm/ Admission $2 


OCiconcerts 


Suzuki Concert 1-4 pm. Cowell 
Dining Hall/ Free 


Joanne Condrin, soprano, Marc 


Accornero, baritone; Ramona 
Rockwav, piano/ Ducts from J.S. 
Bach's Cantata 140. Mahler's “Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn.” and Leon- 
cavallo’s Duet from Pagliacci/ 8 pm. 
Crown Dining Hall/ Free 


The Santa Cruz Chamber Orchestra/ 
Dr, Lewis Keizer, Music Director/ 
Variations for Chamber Orchestra: 
Piano Concerto, Sally Christian, 

soloist; March Francese from Quin- 


JUST VISITING: Fresno pianist Sally Christian 
will be joining the Santa Cruz Chamber Orchesta 
Saturday night at the Performing Arts Concert 
Hall for a program of Brahms, Bach, Haydn, and a 
premiere of a work by Hawaiian composer Nancy 
van de Vate. Tickets $3, $5 at the UCSC Box Office. 


tet, Svmphony No. 7/ 8 pm, Per- 
forming Arts Concert Hall/ General: 
$5 advance, $6 at door/ Students 
and seniors: $3 advance, $4 at door 


Kid Jam, an afternoon of music for 
children and their families will take 
place at Abbot Square, (behind the 
Coopcrhouse)/ Performers will in- 
clude Minnie O'Leary; Freva Kidner, 
Linda Amold, Bob Reid, Ann Graves, 
Bruce Holgers, Raine Conklin and 
Grolvn Saso/ 12-4 pm/ Sponsored 
by the Santa Cruz Songwriters Guild/ 
Admission is free, donations are 
appreciated 


Music at the Library #/ Performed 
by a sextet of wind instruments and 
kevboards. Program includes pieces 
by Aaron Copland, Bemhard Heiden, 
J. Brahms, and Gene Lewis at the , 
Gallery, Santa Cruz Public Library, 
224 Church St/ Admission free. 


Olectures 


Beuta Martinez, Associate Editor, 
Journal of the Institute for the Study 
of Labor and Economic Crisis, San 
Francisco: “Women: Their Status 
in the Economic System and in the 
Struggle’/ 10:30 am, Oakes 105/ 
Free: Part of the Chicano Organizing 
in the 80s Lecture Series 


OCimiscellaneous 


“Nuclear Awareness Day"/ A dav 
to foster increased awareness about 
nuclear weapons and cnergy and 

their medical, social and technical 
implications/ Speakers will include 
Sam Farr. Mike Grey, author of 

“The China $vndrome,” Cora Weiss, 
Craig Schindler, and more/ Also 

music. theater, and exhibits/ noon- 
3 pm, Quarry Amphitheater/ Free 


Omovies 


Lucia directed by Humberto Solas 


Cuba’s first film spectacular, acclanncd 
worldwide as the “Gone With the 

Wind” of the Cuban film industry | | 
pm, Oakes 1035/ Free 


Two comedy classics; What's Up 
Tiger Lily? by Woody Allen and I 
It's Tuesday, It Must Be Belgium 
with Mildred Natwick, Suzanne 
Pleshete, Norman Fell/ 7230 pm, 
Classroom 2/ $1.50 


Come celebrate Isracl’s 33rd anni 
versarv of independence!/ Singing, 
dancing, food, and more! Evervonc 
iswelcome/ 8 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge/ Free 


MGM Night Merrill Gambling 
Manmia/ Includes a dance and gan 
bling—21, Blackjack, Roulette, craps. 
and horseraces/ Music to please 
evervone: funk soul, rock'n'roll, salsa, 
new wave and punl Beginners are 
welcome, we're happy to teach you/ 
Refreshments will be available/ 4 
pm, Merrill Dining Hall/ $1 with 
50¢€ complimentary chips 


“Superman and Barbie.” aworkshop 
about raising non-sexist children/ 
10-3 pm, Gault School Auditorium, 
corner of Seabright & Broadwav/ 
Sponsored by UCSC Women’s Re- 
enury Program & SC County Oflice 
of Education 


Cicon 
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Film History Series. 


Ciconcerts 


The UCSC Chamber Singers, con- 
ducted by Paul Hillier/ French 
Chansons and Italian Madrigals/ 3 
pm. Crown Dining Hall/ Free 


Recital of four-hand piano music. 
Aliza Abrams and Carol Hautman 
perform music of Mozart, 
Schubert, Debussy, Bradley and 
Poulenc. College V Study Center, 8 
pm, free. 


Olectures 


Lecture/discussion with Donald F 
Kevs, President of Planetary Citizens 
at the Resource Center for Non 
Violence, 515 Broadway, Santa Cruy, 
at 7 pmn/ For further into call 427- | 
O243 


Dennis High will present a photo- 
graphic multimedia performance 
and lecture entided: “Visions and 
Svmbols,"/ Pacific Light Center, 8 
piv/ $1 donation/ Please bring a 
pillow, as seating is fesuvalstvle. 


Oitheater 


The Great American Playwright 
Show, presented by The Odyssey 
Theater Ensemble trom Los Angeles: 
on a California Arts Council tour/ 
Twenty play excerpts fron modem 
plavwrights, directed by Ron Sossi/ 
8 pm. Kresge Town Hall/ Free 


Cary Grant is almost dusted off in North by Northwest, 
a classic Hitchcock film playing this Wednesday at 
Classroom Unit II. Also playing is Truffaut's Shoot 
the Piano Player. 7 pm, admission $1.50. Part of the 


Cimeetings 


Steering Committee meeting of the 
Ad Hoc Committee Against Com- 
peutive Grading/ 7:30 pin, Steven- 
son 237-A 


Ciconcerts 


Music at the Library #18/ Performed 
by a sextet of wind instruments and 
hevboards. Program includes pieces 
by Aaron Copland, Bernhard 
Heiden, J. Brahms, and Gene Lewis 
at the Gallery, Santa Cruz Public 
Library, 224 Church St./ Admission 
free. 


Olectures 


Barbara Lasleu, Professor of Socio- 
logy. Stantord Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences: 
“Producuon, Reproduction and 
Social Change: The Family in His- 
torical Perspecuve’/ + pm, College 
Five Fireside Lounge/ Free (reception 


follows) 


Henry Hilgard, Protessor of Biology: 
“fmmune Imbalance Initiated by 
the Lmmunosuppressive Drug 
Cydophosphamide’/ 4 pm, Thimann 
1/ Free ‘General Biology Seminar) 


Luise White, Economic Historian, 
Occidental College: * Prostituon in 
Colomial Mairobi’/ 3 pm, Steven- 
son Fireside Lounge/ Free 


Speakers and films on "The Struggles 
of Southwest African Peoples’/ A 
special focus will be given to the 
popular resistance and the struggles 
against colonialism in Namibia/ 7 
pm. Oakes 105/ Free 


Film series, slide show and guest 
speaker on the current crisis and 
war being waged in southern Africa 
today. IN OAKES COFFEESHOP 
LOUNGE: 


3:00 Generations of Resistance; 
4:15 Six Days in Soweto; | 
5:30 ZANU slide show jon Zimbabwe 
IN OAKES CLASSROOM 105: 
6:45 Generations of Resistance 
8:00 Abaphuciwe/ The Dispos- 
sessed (most recent film on South 
Africa) 
9:00 
9:30 
West African People’s Organization 


Free Namibia 
Guest speaker from South 


and workshops afterward if there is 
enough tmterest. This is a FREE 
event sponsored by TWANAS, SCAD 
and the Black Student Alliance. 
Refreshments will be served and 
childcare will be provided. 

A Guatemalan trade union lawver 
and representative from the Guat- 
emalan Democratic Front against 
Repression | FDCR) will be speaking 
on the current political/social situa- 
uuon in Guatemala/ There will also 
be a slide show/ 7:30 pm, Class- 
room 1/ $1 donation would be ap- 
preciated at the door. 


Dr. Samuel Ballon, Assoc. Professor 
of OB-GYN at Stanford Medical 
Center will talk on “Gynecological 
Cancers.” Dr. Kenneth McKenzie 
will talk about “Cancers of the Male 
Reproductive System.” Classroom 
Unie II, 7-9 pm. 


Omiscellaneous 


Crown College Night/ Puppets, 
bubbles, and music by Tom Noddy 
and Jan Lubv/ 6:10 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/ Free 


Cowell dance/ Music by Aptos High 
school Big Band/ 9 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/ Cowell free, others $1 


Cimovies 


Woman in the Dunes directed by 
Hiroshi Teshigahara, starring Kvoto 
Kishida/ Japanese with English 
subutles)/ 7:30 pm, Thimann 3/ 
Free 


Olectures 


Dr. Zhimeng Zhang, Stanford 
University: “Tectonics of China’’/ 4 
pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 165/ 
Free (Whole Earth Seminar) 


Mecung/PotluchY R-U-A-U.U./ All 
ex-LRY. ex-SRL, and CSA people, 
and anyone connected, if in spirit 
only to the Unitarian- Universalist 
Church, come to this meeting/ We 
are planning a retreat for later this 
month and want vour input! Come, 
and bring a dish if vou wish/ 12 
noon, Charles Merrill Lounge 


Oimiscellaneous 


Art Exhibit/ “Visionary Drawings: 
Architecture and Planning’/ An 
exhibition of 84 drawings. sketches, 
plans, sections and renderings, dating 
from 1900 through 1960s, repres- 
cnung a rare opportunity for the 
public to view original works by a 
number of the leading architects of 
the 20th Century/Sesnon Art Gallery, 
College Five/Hours: 11 am-3 pm, 
Tuesdav-Sundav/ thru June 12) 


Donald Osterbrock, Astronomy and 
Astrophysics: “Active Galactic Nuclei 
Spectroscopv’/ 5:30 pm. Crown 

Dining Hall A/ Free (Science Table) 


OCimeetings 


Student Coalition Against the Draft 
SCAD)/ 7:30 pm, Stevenson Dorm 
6, 3rd floor lounge 


Cimiscellaneous 


Course Credit by Petition/ Last dav 
to file a petition for spring quarter; 
$5 fee/ Registrar's Office 


Removal of Grade I: Last dav for 
Undergraduates to submit course 
work for removal of a winter quarter 
Incomplete/ Petition deadline was 
April 27 


Self-help support for overeaters/ 10- 
11 am, Health Center Conference 
Ri. 


Gavle Ruben, author of “The Traffic 
in Women” will be showing her 
slide show “Natalie Barney and Renee 
Viven— Friends and Lovers in Paris 
1900-1920°'/ Barney and Viven were 
lesbian feminists living and writing 
at the turn of the centurv/ 7 pm, 
Kresge Seminar Lounge/ Free 


Oil Drilling in waters off the shores 
of Santa Cruz and Northem California 
is dangerously close to being approved 
by the Reagan Administration. There 
will be one last.opportunity to dis- 
cuss the status of offshore oil drilling 
and ways to prevent i/ Save Our 
Shores will meet 7:30 pm at Louden 
Nelson Community Center and vou 
are urged to attend. 


KZSC presents a live tape of Eliza- 
beth Cotten’s recent April 25 per- 
formance at Kresge Town Hall. The 
tape will be broadcast at 9 pm following 
“Closet Free Radio” on KZSC 88.1 
FM 


An Evening of Solidarity with the 
People of Guatemala. Featured speaker 
will be a representative of the Dem- 
ocrauc Front Against Repression (see 
article this issue}. Also slide show 
and music, Louden Nelson Com- 
munity Center/ $1.50 donation. For 
more info call Dudley at 425-6511 
or Peter at 722-6865. Sponsored by 
Guatemala Support Group of Santa 
Eniz: 


CURB (Community United Against 
Rape and Battery) ts collecting sig- 
natures for an initiative to prevent 
violence against women for the Santa 
Cruz Citv November ballot. To find 
out how vou can help, come to a 
workshop at 7:30 pm in Rm. 356 at 
Kresge. For more info call the CURB 
office at 426-9064 


Omovies 


Alfred Hitchcock's North By North- 
west and Francois Truffaut's Shoot 
the Piano Player/ 7 pm. Classroom 
2/ $1.50 (part of the Film History 
Series) 


Pink Panther/ 7:30 and 9 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/ 75¢ (part of Crown 
Comedy Classics Series) 


Chuquiago/ This film centers on 
life in La Paz, Bolivia, and presents 
vigneues depicting four families from 
different economic classes/ 7:30 pm, 
Merrill 102/ Free (part of Merrill 
Field Program Cross-Cultural Film 
Series 


Siddhartha/ Filmed in India, it tells 
an epic story of a man’s search for 
self, through realms of experience 
of the flesh and the spirit/ 7:30 and 
9:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall/ $1 


Olectures 


Philip Curun, Professor, John 
Hopkins University: “The Economics 
of Atlantic Slave Trade’/ 4 pm, 
Oakes 105/ Free 


George R. Collins, Professor of Art 
History, Columbia University, NY 
and curator of the Sesnon Art Gallery 
exhibition, “Visionary Drawings: 
Architecture and Planning,” will 
present a public lecture entitled 
“The Visionary: An Overview and 
its Future’/ The lecture will discuss 
in detail the work of architects whose 
drawings are on display in the gallery/ 
8 pm, Oakes 105/ Free 


The Santa Cruz YWCA presentts 
Garv Carlson speaking on “Terrorism 
in the Mid-East’/ 1 pm, 303 Walnut/ 
Free 


Cimiscellaneous 

Conference on“ Health and Educa- 
uion’/ Speaker: Victor Rocha, UCSC 
associate professor of biology/ First 


session, 10-12 noon: Speakers 
addressing health issues in the 
Chicano communitv/ Second session, 
12-2:30 pm: Workshops concerning 
education and health/ Both sessions 
in Oakes Science Center/ Free 


American Studies Orientation for 
Freshman, Sophomores and Junior 
transters/ 3 pm, Kresge Seminar 
Rm. (Bldg. R12) 


Study class with Ruth Rvan: 
“Trotskvism: Revolutionary Marxism 
Todav’’/ 7:30 pm, Oakes 203/ Free 
(Wednesdays thru Mav 27) 


Israeli folk dancing/ 8-10 pm, Stev- 
enson Dining Hall/ Free 


CURB |Community United Against 
Rape and Battery) is collecting sig- 
natures for an initiative for the pre- 
venuon of violence against women. 
To find out how vou can help, come 
to a workshop Wednesday at noon 
at the Merrill Coffee Shop Patio. 


The 6th Annual KUSP Radio Auction 
begins! May 13-17 on KUSP 89 FM 
live from Abbot Square (behind the 
Cooperhouse)/ 10 am-10 pm/ Live 
music, guest auctioneers, hundreds 
of bargains. 


and support KUSP" 


DEL MAR (425-0616) 
Tess 

Windwalker 

Scanners 

Kill and Kill Again 

The Big Brawl 

Enter the Dragon 


RIO (423-2000) 
Excalibur 


UA CINEMAS (426-8388) 
Friday the Thirteenth, Part II 
Hard Country 

Coal Miner’s Daughter 


NICKELODEON (426-7500) 
Head over Heels* 

Melvin and Howard 

Resurrection 


It’s time for the 6th Annual KUSP All-Star Auction, 
five straight days of bid mania beginning this 
Wednesday. The action will take place live at 
Abbott Square, next to the Cooperhouse, and 
broadcast on KUSP, 89 FM. 
s innovative programming. 


Do your ears a favor 


SASH MILL (427-1711) 
May 7-8 


Two-Faced Woman 
Ninotchka 


May 9-11: 
I Remember Mama 
Batchelor Mother 


May 12-13 
Being There 
Two-Way Stretch 


APTOS TWINS (688-6541) 
Thief 

Fame 

Private Benjamin 

The Great Santini 


4ist CINEMA (476-8841) 


Caveman 

The Stunt Man 

Days of Heaven 
Ordinary People 
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Fighting 
Ignorance 


by Craig Strang 


One of the big events at UCSC this spring is going to be 
Nuclear Awareness Day, Saturday, May 9 in the Upper 
Quarry. The purpose of the day, which is being publicized 
statewide, is to create an understanding of the issues 
surrounding nuclear weapons, energy, and waste; issues 


_that evervone has strong opinions about, but few are really 


well versed in. The aim of the event is to avoid the empty and 
often alienating rhetoric that surrounds nuclear proliferation, 
and to create an atmosphere of true education and awareness. 
The Committee on Nuclear Awareness (CONA), a group of 
students putting the event together, is doing everything it 
can to make this a high-spirited, powerful day. 

Nuclear Awareness Dav is intended to be an opportunity 
for the community to become involved with this controver- 
sial dilemma in a wav it probably never has before—a 
positive, inspiring. and unde pressing wav. 


Beginning at noon, 11 speakers trom across the country 


will address topics from nuclear disarmament to alternative 
energy sources to an individual’s responsibility in a nuclear 
world. Booths, tables, and exhibits from various campus 
and community organizations will surround the edge of the 
Quarry. The speeches will be interspersed with the uplifting 
reggae music of Mighty High and two other local bands, and 
a political theater group will perform early in the day. 

Here is a schedule of the day’s events and a brief 
description of the speakers: 


12:00— Reggae tunes with Mighty High 


12:15—Dr. John Goldenring, of Physicians For Social 
Responsibility. PSR is a group of over 1000 dentists and 
doctors dedicated to educating the general public about the 
medical hazards of nuclear power and weapons. The 
documentary videotape, “The Medical Consequences of 
Nuclear War: The Last Epidemic,” which has been shown 


many times on campus, is a series of excerpts from one of_, 


their recent symposia. The organization was founded by Dr. 
Helen Caldicott, a well-known Harvard Medical School 
graduate and anti-nuclear activist. 


12:30—Cora Weiss, Director of the Riverside Church 
Disarmament Program in New York. Until recently, Weiss 
had devoted her life to ending the war in Vietnam. After the 
Nixon years she spent time gathering medical and agri- 
cultural aid to help rebuild that war torn country. She 
started the Riverside Church Disarmament Program 
approximately two vears ago. She will be talking about military 
spending and disarmament. 


12:45— Music with Rachel and Albert, and Political Theatre 


1:00—Jackson Davis, Professor of Biology, UCSC. Davis has 
played,an instrumental role in researching and exposing the 
hazards of nuclear waste dumping. Currently he is working 
with the people of Micronesia in an attempt to prevent the 
Japanese government from dumping huge amounts of 
radioactive material into the Pacific Ocean. 


1:15—Francis Cruz, Representative of the Guam Liason 
Center. Cruz is a native of Guam and will talk about the 
effects of nuclear bomb tests on the people of Guam and 
other areas in the Pacific. 


1:30—Luba Zarsky, Nuclear Free Pacific. Zarsky will be 
talking about the international and Third World connecuon 
with the nuclear cycle. Specifically, she will address the 
United State's policy regarding the export: of nuclear 
reactors. 


a Ofen Qnuitation 7 The ; 


A selection of 17 innovatwe 
and contemporary styles on 
display this week only 
ARTCARVED FEATURES MORE 
DESIGN VARIETY THAN ANY 


1:45—More reggae and ska from Mighty High. 


2:00—Bob Stayton, Instructor of Alternative Energy, Cabnillo. 
Cabrillo has one the finest alternative energy programs in 
the country. Stayton will talk about recent developments 
and solar feasibility. 


2:15— David Hoffman, National Director of the Black Hills 
Gathering, and coordinator of Survival Summer, will give an 
analysis of labor unions’s involvement in the Nuclear 
industry, and their recent support of alternative energy 
development. 


2:30—Sam Farr, State Assemblyperson, has been very vocal 
in his opposition to off-shore oil drilling in California, and 
went so far as to author a petition which collected some 
100,000 signatures in an attempt to stop Lease Sale #53. Farr 
will discuss what an individual can do to affect policy 
decisions on nuclear expansion, within our political system. 


2:45— Music with a local blue grass band 


3:00—A spokesperson from AC/DC, an action committee 
against Diablo Canyon, will give an update on recent 
happenings at the as-yet-unopened Diablo Canyon Nuclear 
Power Plant. The plant lies directly on top of the Hosgri 
Fault zone. 


3:15—Craig Schindler, Professor of Environmental Ethics. 
Schindler, one of UCSC’s most charismatic professors, has a 
unique perspective gained from studies in law, religion, and 
social ethics. His talk will be on personal responsibility and 
empowerment with regard to what he refers to as “the 
bottom line of the environmental crisis: the threat of nuclear 


” 


war. 


3:30—Finally, we will all join together in a moving musical 
closing, led by Lynn Lloyd, a folksinger from San Francisco. 


The Committee on Nuclear Awareness invites the UCSC 


and Santa Cruz community to join us in celebrating a day of 


commitment to the survival of future generauions, 
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Nuclear weapons: 


The calculated 
risk 


by Dan Weiss 


The issue of nuclear weapons is the most pressing one 
today. Our media refers to the arms race in terms of 
quantitv—fugures only. The fact that our government 
responds with demands for more, bigger and better weapons 
is inhumane in the first place, but it is also because our 
government would preter if we, the public, knew as litte as 
possible about their plans. If there’s one thing they surely 
fear, it's an informed and aware public. 

It is important for us all to understand what these 
weapons do, the who, whys and hows of the arms race, and 
to get away from this ridiculous talk of surviving nuclear 
war. To many of us it doesn’t matter if they've got 19 and 
we've got 20; it only takes a small fraction of our current 
nuclear arsenal to destroy the world and end the human 
race. 

We have entered a nuclear age. The weapons being built 

and proposed, first by Carter and now by the Reagan 
administration, represent a serious shift toward engaging in 
nuclear. confrontation. The neutron bomb, the cruise 
missile, the MX system and the Trident submarine are 
evidence of these new moves. 
Neutron bomb: an enhanced radiation weapon, the neutron 
bomb is evidence of our desire to have a nuclear war. [twas 
created for field wartare, especially to defend Europe against 
atank invasion. [tis designed to increase human destruction 
while minimizing structural damage; that 1s, to leave the 
cities standing. 

A heavy shielding reduces the blast while the radiation 
emission is increased, Evervthing within 300 vards would be 
destroved while evervone within a one-mile would be 
affected but the property would “survive.” 

The radiation attacks the central nervous system, causing 
immediate nausea, diarrhea and convulsions. For many, 
death would come alter 60-90 days of agony; among the 
survivors, the cancer rate would skvrocket. 

Though it is a nuclear weapon, the neutron bomb can be 
launched from a variety of conventional systems. 

The goal of limited structural damage implies that we are 

planning to occupy a territory after an attac k. Would vou 
Knowingly inhabit an irradiated area? 
Cruise missile: a subsonic missile, 14-20 feet long, the cruise 
missile is computerized to follow the contour of the land at 
tree top level to avoid radar detection, Itcan be launched by 
most conventional launchers and is easily transported. [tis 
small enough and light enough to be hidden virtually 
anvwhere, making the already laughable task of arms 
control even worse. It can deliver a warhead to within 100 
feet of its target. 

A primary purpose for developing the cruise missile ts that 
itis guaranteed to reach its target. Because it flies so low, it 
cannot be detected and thus cannot be shot down. We do 
have ballistic missiles which are vulnerable to antiballistic 
missiles. 
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General Dynamics, Boeing, McDonnell-Douglas and 
Williams Research Group are involved in the manufacture 


of this weapon. Each missile costs over $1-million, cheap by 
nuclear weapons standards, and has a destructive capability 
many umes greater than the bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
36 vears ago. 

Cruise missiles are beginning to be deploved in some 
western European Countries, 
MX system: “missile experimental,” the plans call for 200 MX 
12,000 
roadway, 200 350-ton missile transporters, and would 
require 112 billion gallons of water. It would be the biggest 
construction project ever proposed in history. 


missiles, 4,600 hardened shelters, miles of new 


The MX was first designed under the assumpuon that the 
SALT II treatv would be ratified by Congress. The treaty 
would limit the number of MIRVed missiles that the 
Russians could build, on the assumpuon that there would 
be more MXs than Russian warheads capable of destroving 
an MX silo. Now that it is fairly clear that SALT If will not be 
ratified, the MX system is completely vulnerable to large 
missile attack. 

The MX system is like the “peanut under which shell” 
game. Each missile would be continuously rotated from one 
concrete silo to another on giganuc trucks. This represents 
second-strike capability, to be used in case of nuclear attack. 
The MX has another purpose—known as firststrike in 
weapons terminology—of destroving Soviet ICBMs before 
they are launched. Despite the system's acknowledged 
vulnerability, the Air Force moves on with its plans. 

The MX is verv powerful and very accurate. Each missile 
would carry 10-14 independent-targeted warheads, each 
warhead being, in turn, roughly 30 times as powerful as the 
Hiroshima bomb. Travelling thousands of miles, it can hit 
its target accurately within 100 feet. The total projected MX 
budget is over $100 billion. 

The environmental effects of the project would be 
staggering, ranging from total depletion of water supplies to 
housing shortages to displacement of Native Americans and 
ranchers who occupy that area of Nevada. The local 
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economy would suffer a “‘boom-bust” cycle due to the huge 
influx and subsequent exit of workers and families. 

Boeing, Martin marietta, Northrup, and United Technol- 
ogies (General Haig’s old company) are all contractors. 
Trident submarine: a nuclear-powered submarine, two footba!l 
fields in length and five stories high. The Trident missile is a 
highly accurate, highly powerful, mobile, first-strike weapon. 
The motivation behind the Trident is to increase our naval 
strength and superiority and to balance the vulnerability of 
our land-based missiles. 

Each submarine will carry up to 24 ballistic missiles, each 
with up to eight warheads. Every Trident would thus be able 
to deliver 192 independently-targeted warheads, each of 
which is 30 times more powerful than the Hiroshima bomb. 
The submarine has a missile range of 4,000 miles, giving it 
plenty of ocean to hide in without sacrificing accuracy. 

The submarines cost over $1.7 billion each. Almost half of 
the Navy's budget is devoted to the Trident. General 
Dynamics is building them but is getting a lot of flack from 
the Navy for failure to meet deadlines. Our neighbor, 
Lockheed, is the primary supplier of the missile parts, with 
help fromi Westinghouse, GE, RCA, and IBM. 

There are plans for an even more powerful Trident II 
missile. 

The mere production of nuclear weapons creates serious 
hazards to our health and environment. Eighty percent of 
radioactive waste is generated by the military. Over 150,000 
soldiers and 200,000 civilians have been exposed to varving 
degrees of nuclear fallout from bomb tests carried out in 
Nevada and New Mexico during the 1950s and ‘60s. The 
residents of those areas are starting to ask why the cancer 
rate in their towns has risen so dramatically. Our govern- 
ment is afraid to answer. 

It is 1981 and the military is plaving with radioactive 


_ substances again in Nevada, as the San Jose Mercury reports. 


Former Secretary of Defense, Robert McNamara said in 
the carly °60s that an arsenal of 400 megaton bombs was 
sufficient for national security. Why, then, are we building 
such huge and deadly weapons? With over 9200 strategic 
warheads, why do we have plans to build an additional 
17,200? Why are we spending $222.8 billion on “defense” 
instead of feeding the unted, housing the homeless or 
developing alternative energy sources to take over when we 
enter the oil-less age? 

Clearly, we are gearing up again, not only in numbers but 
more importantly in sophistication. The weapons outlined 
earlier, as well as others like the B-1 bomber, represent 
quality counterforce weaponry. The new nuclear arms are 

'no longer bound to the fear of mutually assured destruction. 
Thev are the embodiment of a mentality which wishes to 
fight and win a nuclear war. This represents clear insanity. 
Enough studies have been done to show that there is no such 
thing as winning a nuclear war. 

In reference to the consequences of fightung a nuclear 
war, President Carter stated in his farewell address in 
January, “The survivors, if any, would live in despair amid 
the ruins of a civilization that committed suicide.” 

As Rear Admiral Gene La Roque (retired) put it, “Any 
nuclear war results in a war without winners.” 

But all is not lost. There are many strong people doing 


" verv positive work in the field of disarmament. Knowing the 


realites and what's at stake is probably our best tool for 
reversing the arms race. For more information on what's 


_ going on and what we can do to help, please write to: UC 


Nuclear Weapons Labs Conversion Project at 944 Market Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94102; the Coalition for a New Foreign and 
Military Policy, 120 Marvland Ave.NE, Washington DC, 
20002; SANE, at 514 C Street NE, Washington DC, 20002. 
See the movie The Medical Consequences of Nuclear War, 
plaving on campus and at the Louden Nelson Center. Try 
reading Mother Jones and Progressive magazine, for an alterna- 
live position, We can stop nuclear madness. v 
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City on a Hill—7 May, 1981 


by Meriwether Jones 


How many times have you “planned” to write a letter to 
the editor or to a congressperson? If you're like me, the 
answer is “considerably more times than you actually have.” 
I've written this article in the hope someone may use it for 
inspiration, that you will actually sit down and wnite a letter 
today. 

Be assured: letters to elected government officials do 
make a difference. Few congressional seats are so secure that 
constituent feedback can safely be ignored. 

While some legislators receive hundreds of letters everv 
week, few are from individual citizens expressing well 
thought out personal opinions. These few coum most, by far. 

Often legislators comment on the one encouraging letter 
that ‘gave them the will to oppose a mass of organized 
correspondence (form postcards, etc.) And if the “other 
side” doesn’t write, vour letter will be all the more powerful 
for its singularity. \é 

Letters-to-the-editor can be even m a effective, because 
they will work to raise social consciousness while also 
influencing short-run legislative decisions. 

Readership surveys show that these letters are among the 
most read sections of the newspaper. (What do you read 
most consistently in City on a Hill?) Through this free public 
platform you can easily communicate your thoughts to an 
audience numbering in the hundreds of thousands. 

The standard formula for determining letter readership is 
to double (the Hearst papers say triple) the paper's circu- 
lation, then divide by four. That's how many people— 
- including voteconscious legislators and staff—are likely to 
i read your letter. If this were a short letter in City ona Hill, vou 


Lunch 11:30-2 M-F 
Sunday Brunch 10-2 
Private catering available 


Cedar St. Cafe 


411 Cedar Str.et, Santa Cruz 423-2087 


Gallery & Garden offer a truly unique atmosphere 
along with exclusive private catering for 
all occasions requiring that special touch. 


Featuring fine wine by the glass 
Menu planning & cooking to the 


highest standards of Cordon Bleu 
by Jillie 


“Virgin Vinyl’ where Bob plays 
all the latest music. This week 
features Chuckwagon & the 
Wheels, Southside Johnny, 
John Abercrombie, Renaldo 
and the Loaf. 


by Meriwether Jones 


The major “do” is to actually write letters in the first place. 
Then use these guidelines to increase your letters’ effec- 
tiveness. 


KPFA News broadcast nightly at 
6 pm. Morning broadcasts at 


7 am & 8:45 am. LETTERS TO GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Be as brief as possible and discuss only one subject per 
letter. 

If possible, begin with praise for past deeds. Demonstrate 
an awareness of their record and they'll know you're 
conscious of what they'll do in the future. Quote them. 

Give the bill number or title whenever possible (eg: SR 
246.) 

Use your own words. This can’t be stressed enough. Offer 
well thought-out reasons for your stand and try to come up 
with a fresh angle on the subject. 

Explain how the issue affects your district and don’t 
mention affiliation with any organization. 

Ask specific questions; especially ask how he or she will 
vote. Get a commitment even if there’s no pending legis- 
lation on the subject. 

Timeliness counts. Get on appropriate Action Bulletin 
mailing lists or join organizations which will keep you 
informed of current legislation and whom to write to. The 
important congressional work takes place in committees; 
they make or break new bills. Don’t rely on the newspaper for 
this information. 

If you write to a special committee member who doesn’t 
represent your district, be sure to explain why you’ re writing 
to him/her (ie: their committee position). 

If you get a reply, write again. If you write this second 
letter properly, a form response will be inappropriate and 
the legislator—or staff—will need to write back a personal 


(408) 429-4036 Request 
(408) 429-2811 Business 


REDUCTIONS — COLLATING 
RANSPARENCIES - BINDING 
MAILING LABELS - STAPLING 
NSTANT PASSPORT PHOTOS 

CASSETTE DUPLICATING 
RUBBER STAMPS 


SELF SERVICE COPIES 


PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


Lastly, be firm but show no excessive anger. Offer 


509 CEDAR ST. 425- 1 177 constructive comments where possible and include news- 
121 1 MISSION ST. 423-8276 paper clippings that you’d like them to see. Study a topic and 


em : ==" inform them of it. They look for this information. 


response. This creates a more lasting impression on them. | 


Fighting writer’s block 


would be one of approximately five to seven thousand 
persons to read my thoughts. 

Clearly, letter writing is a powerful tool for those of us who 
have little time, vet still wish to effect meaningful change. A 
short letter doesn’t take long to write— once vou decide to sit 
down and do it. 

So whv don’t we write more alien I'm usually blocked by 

a combination of weak discipline and fear of negative 
criticism. The fear manifests itself as an internal self critic 
who whispers, “Your writing sucks! People will read vour 
far from perfect prose and think less of vou for it—and that 
would be terrible!” 
’ Obviously, legislators aren't interested in your prose 
stvle: thev’re worrving about vour vote. As for letters to the 
editor, just keep it short and to the point. I for one am most 
impressed by sincere opinions written in simple clean 
English. 

Yet even without fear, lack of discipline plagues the best of 
us; it seems we need an external push from time to time. 
This is one function of political rallies, lectures, organiza- 
tions, etc. As well as educating the uninformed, thev provide 
those already aware with some periodic inspiration to stay 
awake, to fight back the apathy within. 

Nuclear Awareness Day—this Saturday in the quarrv— 
promises to be the largest nuclear-related event on campus 
this vear. Go check it out; get emotional, and then use that 
emotion, Transform these depressing realities into positive 
action. The dangers are just as real whether we choose to 
ignore them or to act with awareness. 

There will be a letter-writing table at the quarry Saturday. 
Experience the speakers and musical entertainment. Then sit 
down at the table and experience power. 


Lobby through the mail 


Letters to the Editor 


These should be typed, doublespace. 

Be clear and concise, preferably no more than 200-250 
words. Short words, short sentences, and short paragraphs 
make for easier reading. 

Again, keep to one topic per letter. 

The first sentence should be short and especially inter- 
esting. Refer to a previous letter or article if appropriate. 

References to inconsistencies will catch the editor’s eye. 

If you’re being critical of the newspaper, begin with 
praise. 

Be calm and use no violent language. 

Write truthfully. You service no one with slanted “facts.” 

Sign it legibly (even if it's a pen name) and be sure to 
include your address. 

Don’t be discouraged if they don’t publish it. Even if they 
do, it may not appear for weeks, but if it does it will be worth 
the wait. 


Some Miscellaneous Tips and a Request 


Keep a folder of your legislators’ public statements and 
voting record for future use. 

Don’t send postcards or form letters if at all possible; they 
don’t count nearly as strongly as does a short personal letter. 

Telegrams are especially useful just before a vote or 
immediately after a televised speech. Simply look up 
Western Union in the phone book and give them a call. 
Currendy, Mailgrams are the best buy for your money. 

Telephone your representatives directly. The number for 
the White House is (202) 456-1414. If you call from 6:00- 
8:00 AM (PST) the first minute will cost about 37 cents. 

Organize a letter writing party with your friends or 
organization. Have fun while you act. (A bottle of wine may 
help.) 

Most importanuy, do it while you’re inspired. Don’t put it 
off till“later.” Act now and feel good about yourself. 

The Request: Anyone with specific information on pend- 
ing legislation (bill number, etc., and respective committee 
member names) is hereby urged to bring it down to the 
Nuclear Awareness Day letter writing table on Saturday. 
We'll post it if you do the research. v 
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Nukes: 


Who profits? 


by Crystal Gray 


Nuclear power is not an insane accident. Nor is it a 
mistake. The development of nuclear energy in the US can 
be traced to two motives: first, the interest of the federal 
government in legitimizing nuclear energy for both ideolo- 
gical and technical reasons. That is, nuclear energy—the 
“peaceful atom” —served as a peaceful cover for nuclear 
weapons development and research, and specifically it 
prodyced weapons-grade plutonium. This interest led 
inevitably to government subsidizing of nuclear energy to 
an incredible degree, leading to the second motive: the 
quest for profits by private business. 

The order is important. There 1s no wav that nuclear 
energy could be profitable without the massive intervention 
of the federal government. As Rudy Perkins points out in an 
article in The Fifth Estate: “Though state and capital form a 
unity, itis a unity of somewhat independent interests. Just as 
the corporations direct the state to protect their interests, so 
too the state has occasion to marshall corporate energies to 
achieve its own ends. In the initial years of American nuclear 
power, politics predominated over economics.” It wasn’t 
until the early Fifties (ten vears after the atomic bomb was 
developed) that the Atomic Energy Commission began 
seriously pursuing commercial nuclear energy. Even then, 
all the early programs were judged by the criterion, “What 
can it do for our weapons program?” In 1947, the “Daniels 
Pile” (a proposed test reactor) was cancelled because it 
would not “breed” plutonium for weapons. Another pro- 


posal, the “Intermediate Power Breeder Reactor” was - 
.. converted.in 1950 to a prototype of the reactor for the Sea 


Wolf, the second atomic submarine. 

The first commercially proposed nuclear energy plant 
follows the same pattern. It was to be a “dual purpose” 
plant— producing both electricity and weapons-grade plu- 
tonium that would then be sold to the government. 
Monsanto, the corporation which proposed it, believed that 
only with these two products could commercial nuclear 
energy prove profitable. 

The AEC liked the idea. As a July 1953 Fortune magazine 
article pointed out: “The AEC’s original reason for wanting 
to bring industry into the world of nuclear fission was to 
provide a large stand-by capacity for weapons-grade pluto- 
nium.” Not surprisingly, the first reactor to generate 
electricity was the “Experimental Breeder Reactor” designed 
primarily to investigate plutonium breeding. 

But finally, military pressure (led by Navy Captain 
Hyman Rickover, who wanted reactors for naval vessels), 
and the ideological pressures of Soviet advances in nuclear 
energy, inspired the US to declare a race with the Soviet 
Union for the first reactor generating commercial energy. 
We lost. The Shippingport, Pennsylvania plant went on line 
3 vears after the Soviet plant at Obinsk. The Shippingport 
reactor was basically a copy of a nuclear aircraft-carrier 
reactor; Rickover just transferred the essentials over to the 
land-based system. Private capital paid only one-third of the 
construction costs, and nothing of the fuel preparation, 
disposal, or research costs. It was hardly a commercial 
reactor. 

In the late Fifties and Sixties, private industry took a 
growing role in the development of nuclear energy. Buttressed 
by massive government subsidies in research and uranium 
processing, and protected from liability by the Price- 
Anderson insurance limitation act, industrial leaders knew 
there was money to be made in commercial reactors. But itis 
important for us to remember that the early development 
was notat the behest of profit-hungry corporations so much 
as in the militarv and ideological interests of the federal 
government. 
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Happy Hour May 8 
Live Music, 4:30—6:30 
A benefit against U.S. intervention 
in El Salvador. Sponsored by the 
Central American Solidarity Comm. 


HOURS: Mon—Fri 8 am—3:30 pm 
Every Nite 8 pm—Midnight 


429-4077 


- _ Even as early as 1953, 10 percent of all power in the US 
“was being consumed by the weapons program, and nuclear 
weapons production was one of the US’s largest industrial 
enterprises. The close, mutually beneficial interaction between 
the government and large corporations in nuclear develop- 
ment is at the heart of both the arms race and the 
proliferation of nuclear power plants. 

A look at the corporations involved in the nuclear 
weapons/energy cycle produces a family portrait of the 
militaryindustrial complex. Especially important are the oil 
companies. Ten large oil companies control half the US’s 
uranium reserves and 40 percent of the milling capacity that 
turns ore into yellowcake. Not incidentally, uranium prices 
have quadrupled in the first eight years, just as oil prices have 
skyrocketed. Both markets are dominated by Gulf, Exxon, 
Mobil, Continental, Getty and Union. 

Other key companies include the world’s largest chemical 
corporation— Dupont—which is also a major Defense De- 
partment contractor for conventional weapons, as are 


General Electric, Westinghouse, Goodyear, Bendix, Mon-_ 


santo, and Rockwell International. These companies are big 
fish, bigger than many countries in terms of GNP. Exxon 
ranks second on Fortune Magazine's list of biggest US 
corporations; Mobil is 4th, Gulf 7th, GE 8th, DuPont 16th, 
Union Carbide 21st, Goodyear 22nd, Allied Chemical 84th, 
and Kerr-McGee 142nd. Their political influence has there- 
fore always loomed large on the national scene. Kerr- 
McGee, for example, has always hat at least one senator 
from Oklahoma in its pocket. High officials move between 
these companies and various government institutions with 
the ease and regularity of a revolving door. 

The implications of this history are chilling. As one anti- 
nuclear activist has said, “The struggle against nuclear 
weapons and energy clearly must be a struggle against our 
own social and political system as well. The nuclear industry 
is state Capitalism itself.” 

For more information see “The State and Nuclear Power” 
by Rudy Perkins in the March 2, 1978 issue of The Fifth Estate. 
Also, see “Oil Firms Dominate Nuke Industry” by Anna 
Decormis in the May 9, 1979 issue of the Guardian. v 
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City on a Hill—7 May, 1981 


Feminists meet right-to-lifers 
at Pro-Choice rally 


by Nina Carson 


\ 


The usual mall crowd of shoppers, tourists and street 
people had the calm of their sunny Saturday shattered as 700 
marchers stormed through shouting “Women’s bodies, 
women’s rights” and “Every child a wanted child!” The 
march, held to protest the proposed Human Life Amend- 
ment (City on a Hill, April 23) culminated in San Lorenzo 
Park where nearly a thousand citizens gathered to reaffirm 
women’s right to control their own sexuality, a right which 
was won eight years ago in 1973 when abortions were first 
legalized. 

The rally was sponsored by the Reproductive Rights 
Coalition. Alison Lynch, representing the RRC, led off the 
speakers with a history of the Human Life Amendment and 
the work being done to defeat it. She emphasized women’s 
rights to free medical care, free birth control, safe and legal 
abortions in hospitals, the right to decent and affordable 
housing for women with children, and the need to struggle 
against sterilization abuse. She urged that everyone at the 
rally write letters to our politicians voicing our dissent to the 
19 proposed Human Life statutes currently before Congress. 

The next speaker was Marge Frantz, a UCSC Women’s 
Studies lecturer. She demanded that we “put the Right-to 
Lifers to the acid test: where do they stand on nuclear power 
and arms proliferation? If they were so concerned with 
human life they would work on these issues, issues which 
make humans an endangered species.” She angrily attacked 
the “lie” of the Right-to-Lifers, stating that the real aim of the 
politicians behind the HLA is to reassert the patriarchal 
controls over women—control through family, through 
church and through state—from which women have been 
breaking free for the last decade. 

Frantz also cited an article which claimed that the US has 
plans to sterilize one quarter of the world’s women, because 
such sterilization is necessary to maintain population levels 
and keep the world safe for the continuation of US business 
interests. Sterilization was also the subject of a speech by 


‘Shirley Castillo, representing La Coalicion Feminin,-she 


stated that sterilizations are performed on unsuspecting 
Chicana women in order to give the physicians practice. 
“Chicana women have limited choices; they are limited by 
their religion, their culture and their family,” said Castillo, 
adding “traditionally, Chicanas have abortions on Saturday 
mornings; then they can rest on Sunday and be back to work 
Monday morning. Pregnant Chicanas applying for prenatal 
care are told to go back to Mexico to have their child if they 
lack a certificate of domesticity.” Castillo then related a story 
of 10 Chicanas who, as unknowing participants in a re- 
search experiment, were given placebos instead of birth 
control pills and became pregnant. Abortions were illegal in 
Texas where the experiment occurred, and no effort was 
made to compensate the women financially, to secure jobs 
or housing for them or in any way to alleviate the injustice 
done to them. 


A lot of the politics took 
place behind the stage where 
pro-choicers and pro-lifers 
argued it out. 


Other speakers included Mardi Wormhoudt of CURB 
(Community United against Rape and Battery), an organiza- 
tion which is sponsoring an initiative for the November 
election which would make rape and violence against 
women a high priority for Santa Cruz police, and would 
require them to undergo special training for dealing with 
victims of such abuse. Kater Pollack of the Women’s Health 
Collective (which was vandalized on Saturday night, with 
“Take Back the Dykes” smeared on the walls) asked the Pro- 
Lifers if they think “all fetuses will develop into middle class, 
right-wing men like them?” She accused much of Congress’s 
current proposed legislation involving women as a means of 
“cutting off funds so she needs a man to support her” and 
added that “Women don’t have to be wives and mothers— 
we now have alternatives—and now we must again fight the 
same battle we won eight years ago.” 

Entertainment by local performers lightened the mood of 
the rally. Mamalution, a local feminist dance collective, 
performed two dances and one poem-dance, and Virginia 


Who are the right-to- 


‘We believe that all men are created equal...to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men.” (italics 
mine) 

True to their code, the Citizens United for Life are a group 
consisting mainly of men, mainly middle class, and all white 
Christians. They are affiliated with several local churches 
such as Holy Cross Church and Bible Missionary Church. 

Several of the women among them had abortions before 
they “found God.” These women are made to feel like 
murderers by leaflets asking ‘““Have you ‘done it’?” and bya 
religious creed which teaches that all life is sacred, and itis a 
sin to interfere with innocent life under any circumstances. 
Right to Lifers believe that abortion has become a cold, 
clinical operation and that most women undergoing abortion 
feel no guilt whatsoever. 

Right to Lifers oppose Planned Parenthood and sex 
education in schools, believing that such education is 
corrupt, approves of homosexuality and condones abortion. 
“At PP they had 17 books on abortion alone!” stated one of 
the Right to Lifers last Sunday. Their favorite form of birth 


Pore akny 


photos by Mona Lynch 


Cholesteroi, a pseudo-Pro-Lifer speaking on behalf of 
“Ladies Against Women” (LAW) made an appearance and 
proposed: virginity before high school graduation, burning 
faggots (the modern day version) for fuel, and 59¢ an hour to 
the man’s dollar as too much for mere women’s work. Tish 
Sainz and other musicians ended the rally with high spirits 
and dancing all around. 

The main entertainment, however, took place behind the 
stage where pro-choicers and pro-lifers argued it out. No 
one pulled any punches as theology battled politics and 
women’s rights were scrutinized against our obligation as 
Godfearing mortals to cherish life in all its forms. Most of us 
left the rally feeling strong and unshaken in our conviction 
that what grows in a woman’s uterus is a matter of her 
choice, not legislation. 


lifers? 


control is abstinence; sex should only occur within marriage. 

They believe that unwanted children should be adopted 
rather than aborted. One woman, a local chiropractor who 
had an abortion at her husband’s urging and who has since 
been “born again,” stressed sterilization as a viable alterna- 
tive—‘“‘after these women have had five or six babies, 
sterilization should be available to them.” She was one of 
the few Right to Lifers who supported birth control 
education at all, yet she believed that sterilization is 
presently used only by the middle class and that it could save 
the poor from their overpopulated fate. 

I questioned one local man who told me that situations 
“involving rape and incest don’t happen enough to worry 
about.” His friend informed a child that the marchers 
“wanted to murder babies— that’s why they’re marching.” 
Many of the right brought their children who screamed 
“Murderers!” at the marchers, while their parents simply 
turned the other cheek. 

—Nina Carson 
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Talking with Leni Kresh: 


A practical 
proposal for 
the elderly 


by Lorraine Krilanovich Hill 
a 


If vou've ever been to a Rest Home, what you see of aging 
is truly frightening. I recently visited one of the “extended 
care” homes in Santa Cruz, and it was like entering another 
world. The place stank of urine. A group of the old people, 
strapped in wheelchairs, clustered around the doorway, 
others sat in a semi-circle around the fireplace, just staring 
or in front of a window, just staring. One old woman was 
screaming, another babbled incoherently to herself. As I 
walked down the halls and looked into the rooms I saw an 
old-man lving in fetal position on his bd; in the next room an 
old man slouched over in his wheelchair, weeping, then 
laughing, then weeping again. 

They all seemed to be waiting to die. It made me wonder if 
that was mv fate, if that was the fate for all of us when we grow 
old? 

Leni Kresch does not see that as the only alternative for 
the elderly. She has a practical proposal for retired people, 
and a new approach to aging. 

Kresch was born in Poland, and lived most of her youth in 
Belgium and Germany until the Nazi takeover when she 
narrowly escaped to Israel. She has a MS degree in chemistry 
fom Belgium, and a MA degree in psychology from 
Switzerland. She worked in Israel as a psychologist before 
she retired, and came to Santa Cruz from LA only four 
weeks ago. She now works as a “house-mother” in a 
residential care home in Capitola, is currently writing a 
novel about her travels in India, and is working hard to set in 
motion her plan for the elderly. 

“Why, you may ask, do I want to talk to students?” she 
begins, as we sit in her garden, sipping on Folgers Instant 
Coffee. “You see, there is a mistaken conception that age is 
for the old. In World War II, | remember, people with 
enthusiasm in Europe went into the war. Everybody knew 
there would be dead, nobody thought it would be himself. 
|Thev said] ‘Death, it’s ok for the other one.’ Millions died. 
Now, with young people and aging it’s exactly the same; 


photo by Renee Martinez 


These housing communities are not 
just for the elderly, they would be 
for ourselves, our future. 


‘The other one will grow old, I won’t.’ The reason it is so 
important to talk to young people is to make them aware of 
something they don’t want to know—meaning that if they 
don’t die of cancer ora heat attack or drug addiction or in an 
accident, they are bound to grow old. It is something they 
can’t prevent. The only thing they can do about it is make it 
more pleasant.” 

Kresch looks to the voung who, she savs, “have the ear of 
the government,” to implement her plan for the treatment 


Jessamine 
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of the elderly. She feels that three basic things ail the 
majority of retired persons: housing, finances, and depression 
from lack of a meaningful lifestyle and social acceptance. 
Her plan is fairly simple, and very practical: first, a federal 
ruling should oblige every state to build motel-like housing 
units, “each unit allowing for the practicing of any number 
of cottage industries the 30 or 40 inhabitant elderly would 
care for, from gardening and raising poultry to weaving and 
canning.” The units should be built throughout the county, 
enabling the retiree to choose from a number of locations. 
Residents would have to keep up the living quarters in 
exchange for low rent; the rent money, in turn, would be 
used to build more of these units, with medical facilities to 
serve a given number of them. There would be certain 
conditions to living in such a unit. All residents would be 
over 60 years of age, and would have a hobby or trade that 
would be useful within that community. After the units get 
under way, Kresch feels that they could be virtually self 
sufficient. She believes they would provide a sense of 
purpose on the part of the elderly, and give them a place 
where they could rely upon each other for company, where 
they need never be alone or dependent on their children. A 
productive retirement community would also make retired 
life and aging something to look forward to. 

Says Kresch, “America is a country where people are 
brought up with the thought that in order to have value, in 
order to be valued and value themselves, they must 
produce. If they don’t produce they are meaningless. And 
that’s what happens to the retired people. The moment a 
person retires and has nothing in view there remains 
nothing, there comes indifferentiation. That lack of prupose 
shows up immediately.” 

Within the community she envisions, retired people 
could go on being productive, but in a leisurely fashion, 
doing things that they might have always wanted to do, but, 
because of the rat-race of their earlier careers, never got a 
chance to do. “With such a retirement to look forward to,” 


_ says Leni, “the life before that would be more pleasant, the 


aging idea vcry attractive.” 

She believes that young people must plan ahead for their 
retired life rather than waiting until they turn 60, for then it is 
too late. 

She has presented her plan to councilmember Bruce Van 
Allen, and has an appoinumentto speak with him aboutit in 
detail. She would like to see students get involved with the 
project, perhaps building a unit on campus. 

It must be remembered that these housing communities 
proposed by Leni Kresch are not just for the elderly; they 
would be for ourselves, for our future. And communities 
like these need not be utopian pipe-dreams, but a new hope 
for the retired persons of our society. 

Says Kresch: “All this can only be achieved if the young 
population becomes fully aware of what is at stake for 
themselves, and puts pressure on the community, the state, 
the nation, to take all the steps needed to make this country a 
better place to live in at any time in the succession of 
years.” 
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Chinese women’s poetry 
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The perfume of freedom 
burns my mind 


by Amy Cooper 


The Orchid Boat: Women Poets of China. Translated and 
edited by Kenneth Rexroth and Ling Chung, 1972, New Directions, 
NY, NY. 

As the women’s movement grows ever stronger, so does 
its need for historical roots based on the experiences of 
women that history has tried to forget. The last ten years has 
seen a rise in| ooks published about the literary and artistic 
achievements of women throughout the centuries. 

Such a book is The Orchid Boat, the first anthology of 
Chinese women’s poetry to be published in English. 
Released in 1972, and translated by the Asianinfluenced 
beat poet Kenneth Rexroth and Ling Chung, the book is a 
survey of women’s poetry ranging from the early court 
poetry of courtesans, palace women, and Tao priestesses to 
the work of modern Chinese women. The book, besides 
being a lovely compilation of poetry, contains much useful 
information in appendices with biographical notes on the 
poets, general notes on Chinese women and literature, and a 
table of Chinese historical periods. 

The collection offers a diverse subject matter: physical 
love, social arrangements, the personal and the heroic. Each 
poem is a finely crafted work, to be looked at separately. The 
following poem by Chau-Laun Luan is representative of 
poetry written to advertise a prostitute’s beauty. 

Willow Eyebrows 

Sorrow plays at the edge of these willow leaf curves. 
They are often reflected deep, deep, 

In my water blossom inlaid mirror. 

I am too pretty to bother with an eyebrow pencil. 
Spring Hills paint themselves 

With their own personality. 

Advertising a prostitute’s wares could be seen as a 
degrading art form, but what is impressive in Willow Eyebrows 
is that Chau-Laun-Luan does not glorify cosmetic beauty, 
but instead the unaltered beauty of a woman, beauty which 
reflects the richness of the whole self. The poem shows a 
deep insight into a woman’s connection to her own natural 
beauty. Chau-Laun-Luan’s vision of a prostitute may seem 
idealized, but it is important to realize that in the eighth 
Century, when Willow Eyebrows was written, prostitutes had 
more mobility and social status than most women. 

Many of the poems in the anthology are love poems. Plum 
Blossoms, from the 12th Century, is a fine example of this 
theme. It was written by Chu Shu-Chen (one of the most 
famous women poets). 
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Plum Blossoms 

The snow dances and the frost flies. 

Through the bamboo blinds I see vaguely 
The sparse shadows of slanting plum branches. 
Unexpectantly a cold perfume, 

Borne with the sound of a tartar flute, 

Is blown to our bed curtains. 

Enveloped in this puzzling scented wind, 

Who can appreciate such subtle joy? 

I quickly get up 

In my dishevelled hair 

We taste the stamens 

And adorn ourselves with blossoms, 

Frowning and smiling 

Still drowsy with wine. 


This poem, with its sensual imagery of the scents, sounds, 
and visions of plum blossoms, is one of the freest celebrations 
of sexuality. The stamen becomes a clitoris and the blossoms a 
vulva in the poem’s illusory trysting room enveloped in the 
plum blossoms aroma. 

An important part of the anthology are the poet’s own 
histories. Chiu Chin’s life is outstanding. She married at 18 
and bore one child, then travelled alone to study in Japan, 
where she joined Sen's Revolutionary Party. In 1906 she 
founded a Shanghai women’s paper and taught in a school 
where a revolutionary arsenal was stored. Her poetry was 
used against her in court, and Chiu-Chin was beheaded in 


July 1907. 


by the West. Her message speaks directly to her people's 
past. In one poem, set to the tune The River is Red, she writes - 
of Asian women’s neglected contribution in warfare. Her 
portrait of women warriors is not overwhelmed by violent 
feats but maintains an equilibrium between power and the 
sensitivity of a woman's “blood filled heart.” The closing 
depicts woman's reproduction as a gift and not the social 
curse it has too often been. 

The anthology ends with a few contemporary poems. One 
of these was written by Lin-Ling (Cool-wood), an Asian 
American. It is entitled Women Wall and may refer to the 
division of the Chinese empire into female and male 
quarters. 


Woman Wall 

I have been expecting it so much 
Only I 

Walked in its shadow. 


This time the second time I have come, 

I dream no more the vastness. 

With hands behind my back, 

I walk from one end to the other 

I am thinking— 

How can so slight a thread tie up a city? 


This poem might speak well to all of us, for once we stop 
to ponder why social divisions of gender divide us, we may 
be closer to overcoming these vast but artificial barriers. 
There are many poems that could not be included in this 
anthology because, before the 16th Century, women’s 
poetry was often burned by their family or clan. So we 
should cherish what remains of our Asian sisters’ literary 
heritage, and from it learn about women’s history, Chinese 
history, and gain inspiration from these women who 
described their world so eloquently. 


Review copy provided courtesy of Bookshop Santa Cruz. 


WOMEN’S CLIPS) 


The Women’s Coffeehouse will be at Walk Circle Dance 
Studio, off of Woodrow or California, this Friday at 7:30. 
This time there will be a dance with music ranging from 
Polish polkas and Mexican mazurkas to Appalachian reels. 
The $3-$5 donation will benefit CURB (Community United 
Against Rape and Battery.) CURB:is the organization that is 
launching a citywide petition drive to place an ordiance tor 
the prevention of violence against women on the November 
ballot. As their representative at last week’s Pro-Choice rally 
said, women comprise 50% of the population in Santa Cruz. 
It is time the government started acting in ways that benefit 
us. 

Applications are now available at the YWCA for their 
upcoming art and craft show to be held June 5-7. The show 
entitled “Celebrating Women Artists” is open to all media 
with the condition that the work is original. Deadline for 
applications is Monday, May 11 at 5 pm. For further info on 

‘the show call the Y, 426-3062. 

A lecture on the Pro’s and Con’s of Real Estate Investment 
with Audrey Schlegel, will be the next lecture in the 
Financial Planning for Women series on Friday May 14th at 
2 pm. Cost is $1.50/$2. 


The Women’s Work Information Center will present a — 
lecture by Victoria Easterday-Clark. Common Sense Approach 
to Success, will be the topic this Friday, the 8th at noon. 
Admission is free and preregistration is required for this and 
all YWCA classes, call 426-3063. 

WONT (Women Opposed to Nuclear Technology) will 
present a benefit showing of Genesis/Genocide: Women For 
Peace, a multi-cultural slide show which explores women’s 
efforts toward peace. This presentation will happen Friday, 
May 15, at 8 pm, at the Louden Nelson Community Center 
in Santa Cruz. All women are invited to attend. Sliding scale 
donation. 

Mother’s Day, the time set aside to honor our beloved 
mums and provide the phone company, floral and greeting 
card industries with a sure profit is this Sunday. 

And just for Mother’s Day here’s a story right off the front 
pages of the S.F. Chronicle. An extremely rare species of frog 
has been found in Australia. The mother frogs of the 
Rheobatrachus silus species incubate their fertilized eggs 
in their stomachs and then sort of puke out the babies when 
adequately matured. 

—compiled by Tc Golez 


Mother’s Day March 


It takes 15 to 20 years of nurturing to raise a child, and 
incredible amounts of energy and love, wisdom and under- 
standing. It only takes one bullet, a fraction of a second, to 
end that life. 

With the war machine gearing up again and the powers- 
that-be all too willing to sacrifice the lives of yet another 
generation of young people, a group of local mothers have 
decided to stand up and say “no.” 

All concerned mothers are urged to meet at 12 pm at the 
County building parking lot on Mother’s Day, May 10, to 
march against war, the draft, the senseless killings in Adlanta, 
child pornography, and all the other ways in which young 
lives are threatened or blighted. Marchers will walk silently 
through town, wearing black, but carrying green signs 


symbolic of life. 

The march is not politically affiliated, but simply a grass- 
roots response by mothers to the kind of world in which their 
cnuaren are expected to grow up. 

Most of the mothers organizing the march are single 
parents who met through their kids getting together to play 
music. As one of the mothers, Gretchen Roberts, said, “We 
had to fight hard to raise our kids. We don’t want them 
drafted and sent off to be killed.” : 

If you are a mother who wants to say “no” to wars and 
death, and “yes” to life and the future of your children, join 
the Mother’s Day March-on Sunday, May 10th. For further 
information, contact Virginia Arnott at 427-0140. 
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Honoring the Santa Cruz Italian Fishing Colony’ s 75th 
anniversary celebration, CIAO Productions proudly presents 
the history of the Santa Cruz Italian Fishing Colony from its 

beginnings to the present time. Immigrants and their 
descendants tell their story of life on Monterey Bay. The film 

was produced in association with the UCSC Center 
for Coastal Marine Studies. 


A DAY ssi oni THE BAY MOVIE 


(Channel 25 in Santa Cruz County) 
FRIDAY, MAY 15, 9:30 P.M. 


STARRING: CREDITS: Produced with grants from: 

COTTARDO “TRUB” GHIO Produced by: Riccardo Gaudino — Youthgrants/National Endowment For The Humanities 

VICTOR GHIO and Mark Schwartz ore . . . 
= e Corporation, Sunnyvale, California 

MARY CARNIGLIA Directed/Edited: Mark Schwartz aR S sii we ie oe pial f 

MALIO STAGNARO Written by: Riccardo Gaudino — Sant Cruz Wharf Leasees Association 

GEOFFEREY DUNN Cameraman: Eric Tierman — KTEH, Channel 54, San Jose 

WARREN “SKIP” LITTLEFIELD Music by: Johnnie Cecchini (vocalist) Special Thanks to: Dr. Michael Orbach, Center For 

GIOVANNI STAGNARO and Dave Ferrari (accordian) Coastal Marine Studies, Dennis Spear, 

ANTONIO GHIO — Four Sicilians (instrumentals) Lab and ‘amilies of the Santa Cruz 

MARCO CARNIGLIA Paul Pederson and Gene Manners (vocals) UCSC Photo b the fam i f ® 


Italian Fishing Colony. 
© 1981, all rights reserved by CIAO Productions, 


A DAY ON THE BAY 1981, the festival for the 75th Anniversary 
Celebration, will be held Sunday June 7, 
on the Santa Cruz Municipal Wharf. 
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Arts in England 
Part I 


British 
Brushstrokes 


We at City on a Hill thought that UCSC’s art majors might be 


interested in what their colleagues in the United Kingdom are up to. 
With the story is City on a Hill correspondent Marilyn Lawrence. 


by Marilyn Lawrence 


ate on a clear Spring evening, Celia Barnard, 25, 


| alternately perched nervously on the edge of her 


stuffed chair when making a point and sprawled 
back to observe the half dozen others in the room, while 
pulling on her cigarette and her cup of wine. 

Her pale English complexion was framed and 
contrasted by dark wavy hair and a long fringe that hung 
down into heavily made-up eyes. She was starving-artist 
thin, but possessed of a bright, intense gaze. She’s not a 
woman who misses much. 

She had arrived with an entourage with two young 
friends who were quite sober, yet Celia was nearly 
“pissed.” I asked if anyone would want my wine. Celia 
unburdened me of it. “I’m a real artist!” she exclaimed, 
“Pll drink anything!” The odds against success in the arts 


‘are enough to drive anyone to drink. On this occasion, 


though, the cause could be attributed to the fact that she 
was drifting in one of the temporary but devastating lulls 
between the wind of inspiration. It’s a period during 
which each brushstroke seems to go wrong, bringing a 
work close to disaster. 

She described another emotional conflict, “I often feel 
that just art, for its own sake, is too self-indulgent an 
activity, on the part of the painter. I have a hard time 
justifying straight studio work even to myself. I feel selfish 
doing that and nothing else. 

“That is why I’m keen on taking a graduate degree in 
art therapy Presently I’m teaching a children’s 
recreational art class part time. It will be so much better 
when I can use art to really help others less fortunate than 
myself.” 

I asked, “How much schooling would the advanced 
degree require?” 


Dogma 


Qvoid THe MOrNINg “VUSh... 


Be ruff and veady. 


She explained, “I earned a BA at Camberwell School of 
Arts and Design. It’s an old-fashioned figurative college 
but they have an excellent course on textile design. 
Anyway, I’ll need one year additional at the Slade 
Institute. I must be very careful in choosing the area in 
which I study, as one can’t acquire a second grant for 
more work if the first decision wasn’t right. Actually, with 
the recent (education budget] cuts under Mrs. Thatcher, I 
probably won’t get a grant for graduate school.” 

Her attractive smile twisted bitterly at this thought. I 
quickly asked, “What other art schools in London can you 
recommend?” 

Celia listed, “Hornsley, in North London, where they 


produce mostly abstracts. Saint Martin’s is also very non- 


figurative and modern. Ruskin Spears is quite a 
contemporary college. There’s Courtauld’s Institute near 
the British Museum. Royal College of Art is good with a 
wider variety... the Royal Academy, on the other hand, 
has a too great emphasis on life drawing, they’re really too 
narrow in their perspective, it’s very figurative.” 

We arranged that, in a week’s time, Celia would guide 
me through her family home, which her proud Mum has 
hung with Barnard’s paintings. Before we bid adieu for 
the night, I asked her for her thoughts on David Hockney. 

Hockney is a British painter in his early 40s, who has 
gained fame nearly as much for his hair dyed “Winsome 
Wheat” and his gay lifestyle, as for his representational 
artwork. A show of his work traveled to San Francisco’s 
De Young museum early last year. 

After some thought, Celia Barnard replied, “Well, he’s 
sold himself for success, hasn’t he? He’s very eccentric in 
his own way. It’s all the colourful news on the television, 
of course, the media /oves him! 

“It’s the same problem with Dali, I hate his painungs 
with all the dazzling surface and no emotion behind it. 
Hockney’s pictures dre finished too much, so that there’s 
no soul left to be seen!” 

“This is Your Life” was playing on the telly as I walked 
into English artist Celia Barnard’s familial home. It 
seemed a good summing-up title for the collection of 
paintings I would soon see. Her parents live in a lovely 
old brick structure flanked closely on each side and, 
indeed, all down the street by similar houses. 

It’s located in a quiet, tidy neighborhood called West 
Norwood, a few miles south of the Thames River. Celia 
actually lives in a scruffier place shared with other artists; 
they pay a low rent because that flat is scheduled for 
renovation by a local housing association called Solon. 
Understandably, it’s her former domicile, crowded with 


Mum and Dad’s small treasures, where Ms. Barnard trust 


her art works to be kept safe. 

After a respecful period of introduction and a short 
‘pleasant chat, Celia and I climbed the stairs to begin my 
tour. The most revealing aspect of artists, if not the most 
often understood, is their body of work. A retrospective 
view spanning years of an artist’s career can yield a unique 
opportunity to witness one individual’s journey through 
consciousness, charting their development and growth, 
or, in some cases, their decline. 
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In Celia Barnard’s case, this revelation was a most 
happy one. As I moved from room to room I saw droll 
vignettes, genre scenes of distintively English events such 
as a group of riders taking bracers of liquor while on 
horseback outside a pub before setting off on their fox- 
hunt. Her specialty seems to be paintings thematically 
focused on holidays and celebrations over which English 
families gather; wedding parties in rented halls, an outing 
to the sea-side, a Christmas dinner. 

The Yuletide picture was interesting for its 


«documentation of many facets of the occasion as it is 


commonly observed by the British. 


I have a hard time justifying 
straight studio work even to 
myself. I feel selfish doing that 


and nothing else. 


There was a wooden sideboard in the background 
festooned with several rows of colourful cards. In the right 
foreground a table laden with food was ringed by the 
family over whose heads hung paper chains, steamers, 
holly and mistletoe. Bright balloons clung to the corners 
of the scene. 

On the darker side were a pair of paintings featuring 
nude female dancers surrounded by leering men in pub 
settings. They weren’t so much sinister as sad; the foolish 
male faces, the tired-looking flesh on display, the patrons 
spilling their drinks in pathetic excitement. 

Barnard works on large canvasses, primarily in a 
broadly cartoon-like style, with bold brushstrokes of 
highly-keyed colours. She paints in a quick, 
expressionistic manner with medium-thick pigment. 
Obviously capable of finishing off her compositions to a 
slick, finely detailed degree. Celia chooses instead to 
preserve the spontaneity of both her approach and image. 

I pointed out a similarity between an on-the-road and at- 
the-beach picture; both included noteworthy 
characterizations of a big blonde mama (Celia is a thin 
brunette) with her small pale son. She exclaimed her 
surprise at having never noticed, while disclaiming any 
relation to actual people or the events depicted having any 
real importance. I observed; “It’s nice to have a sense of 
continuity from one scene to the next.” 

Celia’s overall intention appears to be one of comic ~ 
relief, of poking gende fun at these conventional social 
situations and their attendant obligations. The joy of such 
occasions is oftentimes eclipsed by the compulsory 
aspects of family duty, that feeling of putting on one’s 
command performance. Barnard uses a bit of clever 
emphasis to show that what may seemingly be pointless, 
is, in actuality, merely absurd. Celebrations are to be 
enjoyed straightforwardly or perhaps as a joke, for either 
way they remain one key to the love of family and friends 
which long endures. 
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Tired of all the rhetoric? 


City on a Hill needs features writers. Pick 
your topic—your neighborhood, your col- 
lege, even your mother, if she lives in 
Santa Cruz. Why not write a story about 
neighborhood groups in town, tourism 
(where do all those people come from and 


why do they come here?), alternative 


health care institutions, or finding a cheap 
place to live? Anything goes in a feature. 
Drop by the Stonehouse or call x4350 
afternoons or evenings. 
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Parfrey idealized 


Local boy makes good 


by Richard von Busack 


irst met Adam Parfrey several years ago when I was trying to 

decide whether coming to Santa Cruz was indeed a good idea. 

I particularly remember one evening at a party, where he was 
extolling the virtues of Chris Lasch’s The Culture of 
Narcissism, a noxious little pop psychology book that has since 
fallen into the infamy it deserved. Later that year Parfrey suckered 
me into a production of Al Jarry’s Pere Ubu, an excremental, 
brain-throwing extravaganza. It was a great popular success, but 
had the effect of blackballing Parfrey from the theater arts 
department. After that I saw Parfrey on and off for about a year, 
when he suddenly was infected by the idea of starting a newspaper. 
Like any sensible person, I poohpoohed the notion—people familiar 
with the anecdote about how a boat 1s a hole in the water that 
people pour money into can easily visualize a newspaper as sort of a 
land-locked boat. Nevertheless, with negligible help from the 
university, Parfrey completed has project, and \dea newspaper will hut the 
streets of San Francisco this weekend. 
Q: What sort of thing will be appearing in Idea? 
A: Well, the big three stories this week are investigative 
stories that fell into our lap...there’s an article on the 
electric church movement, and we have this article about 
Intertel...basically the gist of that story is that the Mafia 
has its own personal intelligence agency, kind of like the 
FBI, the CIA or the State Department. People from these 
places are going to Intertel, which is supposed to ferret 
out mob dealings when corporations are about to merge, 
but the irony of the thing is that the mob owns it...it's very 
well known that Resorts International, the pareat 
company of Intertel, is definitely mob-related— Robert 
Vesco, Bernard Cornfeld, Richard Nixon and Meyer 


. Lansky are all involved very heavily in it. Another article is 


on the Aryan Brotherhood, a prison gang that has lots of 
neo-fascist tendencies. They’re responsible for most of the 
drug trafficking in the prisons...more than just a lurid 
expose of a neo-nazi group, it’s kind of a 
three-dimensional portrait of a fellow that has his own 
problems, but happens to be extremely racist. I also have 
an interview with a man who used to Henry Kissinger’s 
bodyguard, and an exclusive interview with Wild Man 
Fischer. He’s bumming quarters on Market Street now... 
Q: What made you decide to get involved in the media? 

A: My motivation to start /dea was that I felt a vacuum—I 


was waiting for someone to start a newspaper which 
addressed more central issues than most of the media 
were ready for. I spoke to businessmen and 
newspapermen about it, and they told me that if I thought 
a newspaper existed for any other reasons than to sell ads, 
I was crazy. So Idea is an experiment to see if such a thing 
could survive without being co-opted. Here I was, walking 
down the street, pounding the pavement to get 
businessmen to buy ads in a proto-anarchist newspaper. It 
really brought me into the realities of the business quick... 
interacting with these people. Basically what I did is snow 
people and tell them that /dea was going to be different 
than what it tumed out to be. 

Q: What did you tell them exactly? 

A: Well, I told them a lot of white lies. I didn’t tell them 
what Idea might be, I didn’t tell them what it could be and 
I didn’t tell them what I intended it to be...if I had, I 
imagine they wouldn’t even have dared to place an ad. In 
any case, I’m a terrible ad salesman, so I only sold 20 
percent of what it’s going to cost for the first issue. What 
do they know up there in San Francisco, anyway? They 
probably thought I was a child molester. 

Q: Would you like to talk about some of the difficulties you had 
putting all of this together? 

A: Well, with a good liberal arts institute like UCSC, I 
thought, “I’m going to engage about 20 or 25 students in 
a project that has dealings with the outside world, incur 
some fiscal responsibility, and has some quote Real World 
Contacts unquote. I thought for sure this would be a hit 
with the grantmaking squads...so I put in all these appli- 
cations, I got some astoundingly good recommendations 
from some teachers here, and I thought for sure that this 
would impress them to no end... I found out I had my 
head up my ass because basically these people chose their 
grants in an arbitrary and predjudiced fashion. I found 
out I could get absolutely no money, and no help. I cou'dn’t 
even get credit for what I was doing. They sent three girls 
to Edinbourogh, Scotland to perform in a play, Cala Dowr 


Mother, a one act plav that they had already put on here...they 


spent thousands of dollars, basically for them to have a 
summer vacation in the UK...which I think is great, you 
know, I think they should do it, the play was good and 
they deserve it. Let’s face it, though, I think that it’s 
rather astonishing that something of that order could get 
thousands of dollars and I’d get no money and no 
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credit...it wasn’t that I was expecting them to hand me 
money...in any case, I still got the student help I needed, 
I’m quite willing and happy to work on it for free and to 
collaborate and to do all those things necessary to put out 
a first issue. I couldn’t have done it without all the help. 
People have a tendency to think of me as weird in the first 
place, and then I'd come up to them and say, “Hey, you 
want to work on a magazine?” and they’d think that I’ve 
really flipped this time. That’s the biggest problem, 
convincing people that it was a reality. Things will be a lot 
easier now that the first issue’s out...I don’t have any big 
plans for Idea, but I hope to do something...I mean, God, if 
Santa Cruz has taught me anything, it’s that cynicism is a 
cop-out...I could lay back and smoke my weed and think, 
“Things are fucked up” but it’s much better to get into the 
fray and do something...I’m happier that way. 


Idea ts accepting contributions in care of Box 47 44 Monterey 
Blud.,, SF, CA, 94131. Please do not include cartoons about two 
headed people living near Three Mile Island. 


Shakespeare/Santa Cruz 
A shrew in the quarry 


by Jeff Kahrs and Richard von Busack 


ny theatrical terms, the Theatncum Botanicum’s 
| Ene of The Taming of the Shrew last Sunday was 
a mad mix between commedia dell’ arte and Beach 
Blanket Bingo. Motorcycles, slide-whisdles, DEVO glasses 
and banana peels were used to flesh out the bare stage at 
the Upper Quarry. Fortunately, The Taming of the Shrew is 
eminently adaptable to modern times— there was an Old 
West version of it in San Francisco last year, for example. 
At times, the Theatricum version was somewhat garish, 
yet it never quite lost the spirit of Shakespeare. 
Kate, plaved by Kate Geer, the late Will Geer’s daughter, 
was wonderlul —a tough, brassv virago along 
the lines of Bette Midler. Irene Silbert’s Bianca, Kate’s 
sister, gave a prissy and yet aggresive reading of her part, 
sparing virtually nothing when it came to giving her role 
the underlying sexuality the characterization needed. 


‘Michael Swan’s Petruchio was adequate, but it did not 
carry the same power as Geer’s and Silbert’s 
performances. Teri Bjobadze’s transvestite haberdasher 
was an unexpected treat, as was Wayne Storm’s Baptista. 

Though some of the characterizations were weaker than 
others, the audience received what one would expect from 
a very professional cast. The show was as noisy as a brass 
band in hell; the cast used trombones, a PA system, 
drums and other instruments of noise. That this cast was 
able to make themselves heard over the cacophony is 
testimony enough to their professionalism. 

There were a few problems with continuity since most 
of the last quarter of the play was cut. This hardly 
mattered, though. We both found the capitulation of Kate 
somewhat depressing; she had so much spirit throughout 
the show. 

This production of Taming of the Shrew proved to be an 
exremely auspicious start for Shakespeare/Santa Cruz. 
The nearly packed audience at the Quarry proved once 
again the ability of the old bard to draw an 
audience. ve 
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Film Review 


The awkward civil servant 


by Sharan Street 


harles loves Laura in Head Over Heels. It doesn’t 
C matter that they haven’t seen each other for over a 

year, because he’s patient, he can wait. She went 
back to her husband—but any day now she’ll call, she’ll 
leave him, something’s got to happen. In the meanume 
Charles has plenty to occupy him—there’s his crazy 
mother, his parasitic roommate, and his bosses’s son’s 
sexual problems. It’s quite enough to keep a guy busy. 

As its title implies, Head Over Heels is a light romantic 

comedy but unlike what the ude threatens, it is not 
cliche-ridden and quaint. A more descriptive name for 
this double-edged romantic folly would have been Chilly 


for membership in the 


UCSC students are now eligible 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 4 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. Applications for 
membership and share draft accounts are 
available in the Carriage House. 


Scenes of Winter, the title of Ann Beattie’s novel from which 
the screenplay was adapted. 

The rather stark lives of the characters of Head Over 
Heels are set in a snowy New England city, where Charles 
is a low-level civil servant who makes reports on reports, 
which are then neatly retyped and ferreted away in some 
supervisor’s desk. Charles spends most of his day 
deciding whether to call his ex-girlfriend Laura and 
meditating on their past relationship, and it’s during his 
musings that the story of their affair unfolds, a story which 
is really the process of coming to terms with the 
difficulties of caring about someone else. 

Outside of real life, a more unromantic pair would be 
hard to find. Charles’s pasty complexion, broken glasses, 
and nondescript features are distinguished by his 
unmitigated bumbling, clumsy moves, and constant 
undercurrent of talking to himself. Laura (Mary Beth 
Hurt) slouches, has a nasal voice, a low self opinion, and 
squints a lot. But together they create an attractive couple, 
lit with a spark of intelligence that’s sometimes hard to 
find under more beautiful bodies. 

Away from Laura, Charles is fully aware that he is less 
than sane. He’s cheerfully aware of how foolishly he is 
behaving as he watches Laura’s home and meticulously 
recreates it in miniature, but he’s unable to stop. His 
eccentricities are controlled enough to be thoroughly self- 
conscious vet unexpected. 

The screenplay, by director Joan Micklen Silver, is 
particularly well done. The interior monologue of the 
book’s character is translated to film into a wry voice-over 
narration that gives insight into Charles’s attitudes and 
biases. The narration allows the film audience to 
understand how Charles can both see how he repressed 
Laura with his possesiveness and jealousy, and at the 
same vindicate his actions. The film is a fine illustration of 


how individuals re-run emotional events before coming to 
terms with them. 

For a movie that is so focuséd on one character, the 
peripheral characters of Head Over Heels are very well 
developed. Hurt’s Laura, although a shadowy figure we 
mostly see through Charles’s eyes, is clearly a person 
whose problems Charles does not understand. Peter 
Riegert turns in a charismatic performance as Charles’s 
unemployed, womanizing roommate. And most notable 
is Gloria Grahame’s performance as Charles’s genuinely 
lunatic mother, whose bouts with bottles and bathtubs 
wreak havoc with her son’s life. Grahame, a sexually 
charged film noir actress of the ’50s, brings the pathetic but 
vibrant older woman to life with a finesse that’s really 
enjoyable to see. 


Charles is a low-level civil servant 
who makes reports on reports, 
which are then neatly retyped and 


filed away in some supervisor's 


desk. 


Head Over Heels is an unusual film. It’s about a group of 
people who are not normally in film, average types who 
are not doing much of anything, just living. 

It’s a very funny film—backed by the darker elements 

in the human comedy—that sparkles with wit and insight. 
It’s not a great film, but it’s enjoyable and well balanced. 
Although it’s not feminist film, it does not degrade 
women; and although not a political statement, it avoids 
cashing in on commercial trends. Without assistance from 
gimmicks, the film is ultimately carried by the strength 
and intelligence of the dialogue and the acting. 
Head Over Heels: Directed by Joan Micklin Silver; screenplay by 
Silver, based on a novel by Anne Beattie. Starring John Heard, Mary 
Beth Hurt, Gloria Grahame and Peter Riegert. From United A rlists. 
Opening May 7 at the Nickelodeon. 


WE WANT TO PAY YOU °50 
AND PUT YOU ON NATIONAL TW 


Tell us what you or any member of your 
family would like to see on our brand new TV 
series “You Asked For It.”starring Rich Little, 
premiering Fall ’81. We’ll send our camera 
crews to anyplace in the world to shoot: 


e Exotic and interesting places 

e Dangerous adventures and exciting action 

e The bizzarre and the occult 

e Odd or unusual occurrances 

e Human interest stories 

e Spectacular scientific achievements 

e Unique show business and sports 
personalities 

e Funny people, places and things 

e Or anything else you'd like, 

to see or know about. 


Send us your letter or | 
postcard and we'll pay you $50‘ 
for every request we use and 
perhaps put you on our show. 
Write to: “You Asked For It’; 
PO. Box 710, 

Hollywood Ca. 90028 
The New “You Asked For It” starts Fall 1981 on 


RICH LITTLE star of 
The New “You Asked For It” 


KSBW-TV Channel 8 


All responses are the property of Sandy Frank Productions. Inc and will not be returned In the case of duplicate ideas 
submitted. the one with the earliest postmark will be chosen All decisions of Sandy Frank Productions, Inc. are final 
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Record Review 


Reckoning § 
with the 


Dead 


by Jeremy Bard 


As many a battered bumpersticker will tell you, there’s 
nothing like a Grateful Dead concert. Particularly their 
own albums. Studio Dead bears only a ghostly 
resemblance to the full-blown marathon performances 
that enjoy an almost Dionysian stature among their 
faithful. After all, this was the original music-to-be-a- 
Merry-Prankster-by, and a whole lot gets lost in the 
translation. 

But even for an institution as bivouacked away from the 
mainstream as the Dead, Reckoning strays considerably 
from the beaten path. The newly-released two-record set 
is a full 75 minutes of acoustic numbers, selected from the 
group’s autumn series of concerts at San Francisco's 
Warfield Theater and New York’s Radio City Music Hall. 
Unlike their previous live-album attempts, the mix and 
sound is pristinely executed, right down to the vivid 
menagerie of audience shrieks and howls. 

Age has become something of a private obsession with 
the Dead. Maybe it’s their tenacious longevity, (16 vears at 


The students in the program are pleased 


last count) or the gray in Jerry Garcia’s beard. In any case, 
Reckoning contributes healthily to this mystique by its 
toying with time: over half of the 16 tunes are either 
venerable folk traditionals or attributed to much older 
musicians. There is something fitting about the Dead 
resurrecting such well-worn blues tunes as “Oh Babe It 
Ain't No Lie” and ‘Been All Around This World,” 
especially in light of the frequent accusations of archaism 
leveled against them. True to the whimsical ambivalence 
portraved in their favored skull-and-roses logo, the result 
falls somewhere between Haight-Ashbury storefronts and 
sagging Appalachian porches. 

Though replete with all the trappings of a 
well-preserved relic, not in the least the vintage sleeve- 
photographs of the Dead in pre-Apollo landing days, 
Reckoning’s musical offerings are anything but antiquated. 
If the album does nothing else, it confirms the often- 
misunderstood guitar wizardry of Garcia, who was a 
bluegrass banjo-plucker long before he became an 
electrified acid-patriarch. The cleanness of the recording 
and the acoustic setting naturally spotlights his 


Dual majors continued 


attempt has been made to work out an 
individual program to accomodate the needs 
of students who want a UCSC science edu- 
cauion, aud current literature makes the 
restricuions Clear. 

Another wav to deal with this problem is 
through MA programs. Many cnginecring 
schools now admit students with a non- 
engineering science BA, such as physics, 
Into their masters programs, especially in 
newly-emerging fields of engineering such 
as chergy resources cngincering, Ocean en- 
gineering, or urban and public systems, 
where a liberal arts education is particularly 
desirable. 


Moll continued 


appeal, night notthe NES be labeled ‘cliust! 
to02” So what Moll is saving is verv contra 
dictory. We must putour public tmage first, 
vet we must be elitist. Education at this 
university. is not an end in itself, but a 
stepping stone to graduate school. 

Whatever special quality it was that brought 
vou to the university, whether it was vour 
high school GPA, vour test scores or even 
vour ability to wade through two vears of 
community college—vou are now back on 
the treadmill, You are commoditized, and 
ready to compete again for grades. 

Which brings us back to our original 
question: what was it that made UCSC 
special? Whatever it was, its being eroded 
away by the policies ofa man whose concerns 
reflect only markeung, and not the mtegrity 
of the school—a university that belongs to 


to have the chance to earn two degrees and 
to attend UCSC. One student, Bradley 
Holloway, said, “The program's very good — 
I think its worth the extra vear.” He ts 
planning to work in the semiconductor 
industry, and savs his BA will increase his 
job mobility considerably. He also said he 
UCSC 
about the 3-2 program; like many people in 


never considered unul he heard 
the state, he did not associate this campus 
with a natural science education. Another 
student, who ts leaving the program because 
his career plans have changed (but who will 
remain at UCSC), called the program a 
“good deal” and said that evervthing had 
gone smoothly. 


vouas much as it belongs to Richard Moll. 

In the weeks to come, be sure to give vour 
support to the various rallies and protests 
against competitive grading. We cannot allow 
the grade option to be railroaded through in 


the quest for a “quic Kling Y 


CASE 
settled 


improvisational virtuosity and bluesy plaintiveness, and 
his constantly variable streams of riffs that range from 
wistful meanderings to white-water tumult. 

To those unfamiliar with the Grateful Dead’s lyrical 
landscape, Reckoning is as good an introduction as any. We 
are all helpless, they insist, and the best thing to do is sing 
and swing while there's still time. Trains, card-games, 
sailors and bad weather, the footloose, the untrusted and 
the desperate all figure heavily in their symbolism. 
Whether it is their own or borrowed songs, the 
prescription remains the same: large doses of brittle 
romance, impending doom, and careless acquiescence. 
Such a mood is immediately set in the record’s opening 
tune, where Garcia croaks: 


When I awoke the Dire Wolf, 
Six hundred pounds of sin, 

Was standing at my window: 
All I said was ‘come on in.’ ” 


Where there’s smoke there’s fire, so the saying goes, 
and where there’s Dead there is rampant fanaticism and 
visions of eternal hippiedom. But by prying the music 
away somewhat from the mythology, it becomes evident 
that the mesh and expressiveness of these musicians is 
genuinely startling. Though undeniably a severe and ' 
solitary mutation in the evolution of rock and roll, the 
niche they occupy is not as narrow as it is often reputed. 
Mickey Hart, one half of the drumming corps, maintains 
an obsessive collection of rare and ethnic percussion 
instruments and is capable of lending a slice of rhythmic 
exotica at appropriate interludes. Phil Lesh’s wry and 
polished bass playing is only an iceberg’s-tip of his total 
musical persona, which includes dabblings in symphonic 
writings and affinities for Liszt and Bruckner. Another 
noiable distinction from their past live recordings is the 

presence of keyboardist Brent Mydland, the band’s most 
recent addition. He provides an active and frequently 
playful counterpoint to Garcia's featured guitar-lines. 

It is safe to say, however, that Reckoning will win few new 
converts for the Dead’s bandwagon. The real celebrants 
will be those already on board, who will discover old wine 
in 4 new bottle and more good reasons for continued 
carousing. If judgement was left solely to them, the Dead 


would survive their Reckoning with flying (or at least tie- 
dyed) colors. Vv 


DAT CLASSES 
ENROLLING NOW! 


PREPARE FOR 


MCAT: DAT: LSAT 


GRE - GRE PSYCH - GRE BIO - GMAT 


PGAT - OCAT - VAT - MAT - SAT - GPA 
TOEFL - MSKP - NAT'L MED BOARDS - VQE 


ECFMG FLEX - NAT’L DENTAL BOARDS 
sv; PODIATRY BOARDS - NURSING BOARDS 


TEST PREPARATION 


Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends. 
Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff. 
Complete TEST-n-TAPES" facilities for review of 
class lessons and suoplementarv materials. 
Opportunity to make up missed lessons. 
Voluminous home-study materials constantly 
updated by researchers expert in their field. 
© Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 
‘any of our over 85 centers. 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


SAN FRANCISCO (415) 433-1763 | BERKELEY (415) 849-4044 


1 Security Pacific Pl. 94108 


PALO ALTO (415) 327-0841 
499 Hamilton Ave. 943014 
ror Information About Other Centers In More Than 85 Major 


64 Shattuck Square 94704 


DAVIS (916) 753-4800 
204 F Street 95616 


ities & Abroad 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BEAR REPUBLIC THEATER AUDITIONS. Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s classic The Time of Your Life, will be guest 
directed by Meredith Dallas, director of the Long- 
wharf Theater and Antioch Shakespeare Festival. The 
play, which takes place in a waterfront bar, was a 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize. Cast needs: 25 roles, 
excellent for all types and ages. Auditions: Sat., May 


_ 80, 1-5 pm; Sun., May 31, 1-5 pm; Mon., June 1, 7-10 


pm, all at the Louden Nelson Center. Please bring a 
three-minute piece that demonstrates dramatic range. 


SPRING RUNNING: A spring program for all those 
interested in running on the UCSC Men’s and 
Women’s Long Distance teams this fall will be 
organized at a meeting Tues., May 12 at 4:30 on the 
lawn in front of the E. Fieldhouse. For additional 
information, call John or Darlene at 425-7446, or see 
Phil Jones in the Rec. trailer. 


ANYONE WHO HAS EVER HAD A HANKERING 
to fight forest fires can get a chance to try out for the 
job this weekend. Training will be given May 9-10 
and 16-17 at the East Fieldhouse at the UCSC 
campus, starting at 8 am until dark. The training 
session is part of the forest service’s Emergency 
Firefighter Program. It produces what are called 
“blue card crews.” The forest service employs the 
blue card crews each summer to help during the 
height of the fire season. Those coming should bring 
boots, leather gloves, a metal whistle and lurich, and 
$5 for membership fee. A physical examination is 
required. The forms will be available at the session. 
The pay scale goes as follows: firefighters: $6.04 per 
hour; sawyers: $18.04 per hour. Please don’t call 
either the UCSC fire department or Department of 
Forestry for information. For more information show 
up at the training session. 


OUT OF THE MIND, INTO THE BODY, spon- 
sored by Kresge Counseling. An evening of massage 
and relaxation offered by Laurie Black, certified 
massage practitioner. Bring a sheet or towel and wear 
comfortable clothing. Thurs., May 14, 7-10 pm, at 
Kresge 159. $3 general, $2 Kresge students. For 
information and reservations call Laurie at 423-8768. 


THE LAST HEARINGS for the Diablo Canyon 
Nuclear Power Facility have been scheduled by the 
NRC (Nuclear Regulatory Commission) for May 19- 
29 in San Luis Obispo. The Action Community 


Against Diablo Canyon will maintain a presence here - 


in Santa Cruz at PG&E office on the mall during the 
course of these hearings. There will also be people 
going to San Luis to join the local community and 
many other Californians in protesting this accident 
waiting to happen. Please, if you are interested in 
helping stop Diablo Canyon, contact AC/DC at 428- 
7046 or write us at Box 693, SC, CA, 95060. 


THE DIABLO CANYON BLOCKADE/ENCAMP- 
ment Handbook is available from the No. Ca. Trainers/ 
Preparers Collective, Pandora’s Box, 127 Rincon St., 
Santa Cruz, CA, 95060. Make checks payable to 
Laura Wagner. For more info on the handbook and 
a Non-Violence Trainers Manual call 423-7046. 


UNDERSTANDING HYPNOSIS and the uses of 
hypnosis to relieve stress will be discussed by David 
Robinette, hypnotherapist and Cabrillo College in- 
structor, on Sun., May 10, 11 am at the Unitarian 
Fellowship, 6401 Freedom Blvd., Aptos. The pro- 
gram is the second in the May series on health. The 
public is welcome and free child care is provided. 


A $30,000 GRANT has been made to the Central 
California Writing Project to underwrite its fifth 
annual summer institute on the teaching of writing, 
to be held from June 19 to July 30 at Oakes College on 
the UCSC campus. Teachers at all grade levels who 
would like to attend the summer institute should call 
429-2813 or write to Don Rothman, Director, CCWP, 
Oakes College, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 95064 for 
applications and further information. 


“ALTERNATIVE PROCESSING,” a one day work- 
shop on photographic toning techniques will be 
presented by Dennis High on Sun., May 17. Beginning 
at 1] am, students will examine and experiment with 
various alternatives of print manipulation utilizing 
toning as a specialized approach. Class will meet at 
Pacific Light Center at 1 1 am, advanced registration is 
required. Fee: $35. 


THE SANTA CRUZ ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY is presenting three events this weekend. 
On Thurs., May 7, Dr. James Deetz will speak on the 
“Archaeology of a California Coal Mining Town,” 8 
pm at the Louden Nelson Community Center. Ad- 
mission is free. On Saturday, May 9, the Archaelogical 
Society will hold its regular lab session in the base- 
ment of the Museum. Sue Kerr, lab director, invites 
anyone interested in Santa Cruz history to come and 
help sort artifacts found at the Loranzana Adobe 
from 10 am to 2 pm. Sun., May 10, marks the initial 
presentation of the Society’s spring film festival, to be 
held at the. Santa Cruz City Museum each Sun. 
evening for six consecutive weeks. The first films in 
the series are Atlantis and In Search of Lost Worlds. For 
further information about any of these events, contact 
John Lane at the Museum, 429-3773. 


ONCE AGAIN THIS YEAR, the Pickle Family 
Circus will be coming to town. Sponsored by the 
Trout Gulch School, the Circus will appear Sat. and 
Sun., May 30 & 31, 12 noon-3 pm. Also included in 
the event will be a midway full of entertaining 
activities and goodies. Midway booths will be pre- 


Oiconcerts 


Dept., UC San Diego: “Baboons 
and Leviathan: The Uses of History 
of Science in Making a*Good Science"”/ 


Thursday 


14 


Omovies 


Singing in the Rain (1952) with 
Gene Kelly/ 8 and 10:15 pm, Stev- 
enson Dining Hall/ $1.50 (Stev. 


students $1) 


UCSC Orchestra/ Beethoven's Sixth 
Svmphony and Stravinsky's “In 
Memoriam Dylan Thomas’ 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/ $3 
general, $1 students and seniors 


Otheater 


Passing Shots/ A new play by San 
Francisco playwright Stephen Yafa 
on “The Decade of the 70s: Califor- 
nia”/ 8 pm, Barn Theater/ $3 general, 
$2.50 students and seniors/ (Thru 
Sunday, Mav 17) 


Olectures 


Dr. David Frevberg, Stanford Uni- 
versity: “California Hydrology: Water 
Resource Development’/ 4 pm, 
Applied Sciences, Rm. 150/ Free 
(Whole Earth Seminar) 


Bruno Latour, Philosopher & Social ° 


Historian of Science, Conservatoire 


National des Arts et Metiers, Paris; 
visiting professor in Anthropology 


4:30 pm, Kresge Seminar Rm. 159/ 
Free 


Adrienne L. Zihlman, UCSC prof- 
essor of anthropology: “Human 
Evolution in Living Color’/ 8 pm, 
Oakes 105/ Free (part of the Spring 
Inaugural Lecture Series) 


Omeetings 


SBPC Candidates Forum: for questons 
regarding the candidates qualifica- 
tions, election beliefs, etc./ 7 pm, 
Thimann 1 


Omiscellaneous 


A women’s potluck’ Bring a dish to 
share, evervone welcome/ This striculy 
soadal event is sponsored by Women’s 
Studies, Women’s Re-Entry, Rape 
Prevention Program, Women in 
Science, Women’s Work in the Cap- 
italist State, and the Women’s Faculty 
Assn./ 5 pm, Kresge Commuter 
Lounge, Rm. 163 


sented mainly by groups concerned with children’s 
services , childcare, craftpersons, musicians, pup- 
peteers, clowns, etc., are also invited to share in the 
event. For further info and to reserve a booth space, 
please call Tima at 688-7308, or Elsa at 688-8175. 
Deadline to reserve booths is May 15. 


HOW DO WE MAKE DECISIONS? And some of 
the time, why bother? These and other questions 
about our paths in life will be presented by The 
Covenant Players Friday evening May 15 at Spice of 
Life Christian Coffee House. Spice of Life is located at 
First United Methodist Church, Santa Cruz, 250 
California St. Doors open at 7:30, program begins at 
8 pm. 


RATHER THAN HIRING AN ILLUSTRATOR 
to create an official poster for this year’s County Fair, 
Fair directors have decided to sponsor a poster 
contest. There will be ten monetary prizes awarded 
and all Santa Cruz County residents with a flair for 
painting or drawing are encouraged to enter. Rules 
and specifications for entries in the poster contest can 
be obtained at local art supply stores, or by phoning 
the Santa Cruz County Fair main office, 724-5671. 


AS ARTIST IN RESIDENCE, Rafael deSoto Jr, will 
be conducting the following classes at Louden Nelson 
Center: Drawing with Color—Tues., 7-10 pm, May 
12 through June 16, $15. Illustration—Thurs., 7-10 
pm, May 14 through June 18, $15. Seniors Painting— 
Tues., 1-3 pm, May 12 through June 16, free. Life 
Drawing — Every Mon. night, 7-10 pm, $2.50 drop-in 
model fee or $10 for 5 sessions. Registration deadline 
is May 8. Register at the Parks & Recreation office at 
346 Church St. or Louden Nelson Center, 301 Center 
St., Santa Cruz. For more info, call 429-3504. 


MANY PARENTS WANT TO BREAK OUT of the trap 
of sexual stereotyping in our sodety, but have difficultvcour- 
tering the effects of the media, grandparents, peers, 
schools, and their own upbringing. On Sat., May 9, a 
free workshop on raising non-sexist children will be 
held in the Gault School auditorium, corner of 
Seabright and Broadway. The workshop, entitled 
“Superman and Barbie,” runs from 10 am to 4 pm 
and is co-sponsored by the UC Santa Cruz Women’s 
Re-entry Program and the Santa Cruz County Office 
of Education. For more information about the work- 
shop please call the UC Santa Cruz Women’s Re- 
Entry Program, 429-2552. Child care available by 
reservation. 


“AN INTEGRATION OF THE ARTS,” is the 
theme behind UCSC’s VISIONS ’81 festival May 15 
and 16. VISIONS ’81 is a blend of music, drama, 
comedy, and art sponsored by College V. Friday’s 
events include a barbeque, a play, and a dance 
showcasing the talents of The Randy Masters Band. 
Jazz, rock, and classical music, several plays, and a 
croquet match highlight Saturday’s festivities. Art 
works will be displayed both days. Further details 
regarding VISIONS ’81 may be obtained by phoning 
Alice McCawley, Student Programs Coordinator, 
429-2857. 

IS THERE LIFE AFTER LIBERAL ARTS? The 
Humanities Division and Career Planning & Place- 


“ment are co-sponsoring a series of career oriented 
‘workshops with professionals talking about their 


work, training and background, and career opportu- 
nities. 5/11: Books From Cover to Cover—Mon., Oakes 
Coffee Shop, 7-9 pm. Guests: Garv Head, An Director of 
SF Publishing Co; Roberta Caimev, Copy Wnite Atty; Lan 
Dyson, UCSC Libranan; Sig Moglen, Literary 
Agent, Linda Ogden, Restoration of old books 
and manuscripts; Craig Coughlin, Unity Press Publish- 
ing. 5/13: Careers in Applied An—Wed., College V 
Fireside Lounge, 3-5 pm. Guests: FranNin Avery, 
Commercial Photography; Edna Stearman, Medical 
Illustrator; Bob Page, Graphic Design; Dan Bessie, 
Film Producer, Director, Writer; Mac Holbert, Music 
Promouon; Charles Prentis, Museum and Gallery 
Administration. 5/15: Opportunities in Applied Wri- 
ung—Fn., Kresge Seminar Room, 2-4 pm. Guests: 
Sharon Cadwallader, Food Columnist, Whole Earth 
Founder, Cookbook author; Bruce Bratton, Santa 
Cruz Express Columnist; Nora Holgram, Script 
Writer and Analyst at Godmo r Productions (Tell 
Me a Riddle); Tom Rickman,| Screenwriter, Coalminer’s 
Daughter, Kay Thornley, Pfdfessional Grant Writer. 
sl 
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THE MINORITY BIOMEDICAL SUPPORT 


PROGRAM is accepting applications through May 8 
for the 1981 Summer Undergraduate Laboratory 
Research Training Workshop. Intended to increase 
the number of under-represented ethnic minoriues 
in the health sciences, the program offers salaried 
opportunities in biomedical research with UCSC 
Biology or Chemistry faculty. For applications or 
further information please contact Nancy Campagna, 
Room 381 Thimann Labs, x2884 or x2896 messages. 


HOSTEL/TRAVEL INFORMATION NIGHT. If 
you're planning on traveling at home or abroad this 
year, you will definitely benefit from the Hosteling 
and Travel Information Night at the Activity Bldg., 
East Field House on Thurs., May 21, 7 pm. This 
seminar will include a slide presentation from areas 
all over the globe, exhibits, and plenty of knowledge- 
able people on hand to answer your questions about 
low-cost traveling. For bicyclists there will be infor- 
mation, maps and literature on touring the United 
States. Seminar will be conducted by the California 
Council of American Youth Hostels. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM OF STUDY: May 18 is 
the last day to DROP a course with a $8 fee. 
Registrar’s Office. ; 


CANCELLATION: The Philosophy Board collo- 
quium on “Guilt Feelings” with Herbert Morris on 
Friday, May 15, has been cancelled. 


ON THURS., MAY 21, there will be a teach-in on El 
Salvador at the Merrill Dining Hall, 7-11 pm. Specific 
speakers, movies, etc., are being arranged at the 
moment and we would like to ask students, faculty 
and staff for their help. People wishing to help can 
contact Laurence Wormald (student liason) at x4074 
or Dave Phillips (faculty-staff liason) at x4677. 


STUDY ABROAD FOR A YEAR (1982-83). A Ful- 
bright Fellowship can provide round-trip travel, full 
tuition, and maintenance allowance for up toa year’s 
study in better than 60 foreign countries. Require- 
ments: BA awarded by September, 1982 (graduate 
students are encouraged to apply); U.S. citizenship; 
and a working knowledge of the primary language of 
the country involved. For complete information 
attend one of the following Fulbright workshops, 
both of which will be held in 219 McHenry library: 
either Thurs., May 14, 12-1, or Friday, May 15, 3:30- 
4:30. 


GARDENING CLASSES offered Saturday momings, 
10 am at the UCSC Farm. Free. Topic: Propagation. 


RECRUITERS COMING TO CAMPUS THIS 
WEEK. 5/12 World Book/Child Craft International- 
Mgmt Training, Sales*; 5/13 Hollister Elem. School 
District-Bilingual Teachers K-8*. *Indicates formal 
interviews requiring a resume. Please call Diane 
Matus at x4625 if you want to meet with either of the 
above recruiters. Most hold a morning information 
session that is open to all interested persons. Appoint- 
ments are necessary if you wish an interview. 


TO: GRADUATING LIBERAL ARTS/SCIENCE 
MAJORS: Career Fair May 8th. Career Planning and 
Placement is sponsoring a Career Fair for all day 
Fn., May 8, at the West Field House. American 
Shellfish Corp, General Electric, Santa Cruz City 
Schools, Prudential Insurance, American Conserva- 
tory Theatre, NCR, Bank of the West, California 
Highway Patrol, Hewlett-Packard, Synertek, US Geo- 
logical Survey, McGraw Hill, SRI International, Fe- 
deral Job Information Center, Aetna Life & Casualty, 
Bullock’s of Northern California, American Hospital 
Supply, Allstate Insurance, California State Dept of 
Fish & Game, ACTION/Peace Corps/Vista, City & 
County of San Francisco, State Dept of Education, 
Zoecon, US Customs Service, World Book/Child 
Craft International, IRS and the US Coast Guard are 
preparing to set up booths where they will accept 
resumes and conduct initial job interviews. Arranging 
job interviews can be time consuming, difficult and 
expensive. This is one time that not one but many 
employers will be coming to you. For more informa- 
on, please contact Diane Matus, Recruitment Coor- 
dinator, x4625, at the Recruitment Center, Cowell A- 
Frame. 
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TRAVEL THE WORLD ON A 
SHOESTRING: Remember the 
good old days of student travel? 
We do! Good discounts are avail-” 
able. For the best fare to any- 
where call Santa Cruz’s student 
travel specialists. EUROPE: 1981 
CHARTERS~—Laker, Jetaway, 
Davis, Chartours & Travac all 
operate charters to Europe serv- 
ing these cities: London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Zurich, Madrid, & 
Paris. MORE CHEAP FLIGHTS: 
World Airways, Capitol Airways, 
Transamerica, and Laker all have 
good transatlantic fares. AND. 
EVEN: TWA, Pan Am, and British 
Airways all offer super savings. 
Ask about Apex, Standby, and 
Budget fares. USA: Supersaver and 
other discount fares to most cities. 
Plus World Airways to Hawaii and 
New York. MEXICO, CENTRAL 
& SOUTH AMERICA: Round- 
trip excursion fares to Central 
America and night flights to Guada- 
lajara and Mexico City. 150-dav 
excursion fares to South America. 
SOUTH PACIFIC & ASIA: Round 
(nip excursion and one-way budget 
fares to Australia & New Zealand, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga and Tahiti. 
Easv fares to Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Kula Lumpur, 
Jakarta, and Manila. SUN, SKI & 
SPORT: Ask about our donwhill 
and cross country ski packages, 
Scuba trips, Club Med and cruises. 
425-TRIP, THE TOURISM 
CENTER 


Cuba Carnival tour combining 
politics and pleasure. July 20-27 
or July 20-August 3. Interplanner, 
call Chris (415) 626-3893. 


Neuro Linguistic Programming is 
a model that makes it possible to 
understand the structure of an 
individual's subjective thought and 
experience. The patterns found in 
this process are called strategies. 
Individuals who have an apptitude 


or inclination ina specific area are — 


people who have an effective strat- 
egy for that particular area. These 
talents are imminently program- 
mable. I have used this system to 
model the most effective strategies 
for: Memory, Test Taking, Math- 
ematics, and others. You can learn 
to use these use these same think- 
ing patterns. Call John, 425-6549. 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING GROUPS.: Learn to detine 
problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies for change, 
know and get what vou want, make 
decisions and commitments. Based 
on a cooperauve problem-solving 
model developed by Hoagie 
Wvkoff. Sliding scale. Laura Davis 
662-0460 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health 
Center offers medical-gvnecolog- 
ical appointments, supportive 
abortion counseling, ovulation- 
mucus method of birth control, 
natural childbirth classes, health 
library, Lesbtan Health Matters! book- 
let. Mon., Thurs., Fri. 10-4; Tues. 
10-7 pm, Wed. 10-1 & 7-9 pm. 25¢ 
Locust St. 427-3500 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth control, pregnancy testing, 
VD screening, annual exams, ref- 
erence library, Free or low cost. 
212 Laurel St., Santa Cruz. Call 
for appointment: 426-5550 


WPROODODODOSOEDES COCCCORSLODEOLECCSLEOCRDOOCDEEOO: 


FOR SALE 

RACING BICYCLES: Stella pro- 
fessional, needs work, $450. Magni 
track frame w/cranks & headset, 
needs paintjob, $150. Both bikes 
Campagnolo fitted. Call Jeff, 425- 
4889, mornings til 12. 


HOME STERO SPEAKERS— 
SCRIFICE—while supply lasts, 4- 
way with PIONEER DRIVERS. 
12” Air Suspension Woofer, 5” 
Mid-Range, Two 3” Tweeters. 
MFG LIST $369 each. NEW IN 
FACTORY SEALED CARTONS. 
SACRIFICE FOR $188.00 per pair. 
21st CENTURY VIDEO SYS- 
TEMS. 475-7337. 


“ABORT THE MORAL MAJOR- 
ITY” bumpersticker w/red coat- 
hanger symbol. Weather-proof 
vinyl. 1/$1.25, 2/$2.00. Quantity 
rates too. J.B. 4 Palomar Arcade, 
Box 36, Santa Cruz 95060 


INSTRUCTION 
SUMMER DANCE WORK- 
SHOP. An intensive in dance tech- 
nique and improvisation, kinesi- 
ology, lyengar yoga, with Susan 
Foster, Karen Mora, Amy Pine. 
June 22-July 17 at Louden Nelson 
Center. For more information call 
Karen 428-3518, or Amy, 426- 
6128. 


HELP WANTED 
OVERSEAS JOBS—Summer/ 
year round. Europe, S. America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. $500- 
$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free 
info. Write IJC Box 52-CA 45, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 


WANTED: emphatic and creative 
movement instructor for self-con- 
scious student. Bi-weekly sessions. 
Good opportunity for dancer in- 
terested in dance therapy. Fee to 
be negotiated. Kristina, 425-3884 


TYPING 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IBM SELECTRIC. GET YOUR 
PAPERS DONE NOW—AVOID 
'THE RUSH, 426-6659 EVEN- 
INGS. 


PERSONALS 

PREGNANT? Consider ADOPT- 
ION instead of ABORTION. Doct- 
or and wile will adopt vour baby. 


Call (408) 724-8857. Confidenual. 
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TYPING 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Light editing. EXPERIENCED 
legal secretary 476-4951 


NEED A TYPIST? Professional 
ONE DAY SERVICE at incredibly 


TYPING, fast, accurate, reason- 
able rates. All types, including 
resumes. Pick up aid delivery, 
438-5292 


Professional typing, student rates. 


_IBM Selectric. 688-7024 


Professional TYPING Service. ALL 
Work Done On IBM Sel. IIL. Josie 
429-1099. Free Pick- 
Up and Delivery. 


Summers, 


& & PROFESSIONAL TYPIST & ®& 
Transcription, editing. Reasonable 
and fast. Gail. 429-5267, 423-3352. 


No TIME to TYPE? Inexpensive 
quality work. Ann, 423-9626 


Compa 


425-7822 


303 Potrero #30 


Ye ee — 


You've burned the midnight oil and cracked 
more books than you care to remember. The 
work is done. The papers are in. So now 
you take a refresher course. The subject: ice 
cold Dos Equis beer. The Uncommon Import. 
Study a frosty glass. You'll learn it has a 


Old Sash Mill, Santa Cruz 


LOW rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Close to UCSC in downtown 
area. Editing available. Flexible 
hours, several discount you may 
qualify for. CALL NOW, Susan’s 
Typing Service, 425-7818 


Open 7 days a week. 


YOUR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ADVISORS 


Tripg Travel 


FRESHER COURSE. 


rich, amber color unlike any beer. Now test 
that big, bold flavor. You've got to admit, 
Dos Equis is in a class all by itself. 


Amber and Special Lager 


JANE DOE SECRETARIAL SER- 
VICE. Spring Special—$1 a page 
IBM Selectric Correcting from 
Cassette tape or copy. Try dictating 
your term papers! 429-1660 or 
427-1722 
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Robin Trower 
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Doug and the Slugs Robin Trower 
Cognac and Bologna BLT 


* BE SURE TO ATTEND 


Hear the Lipidaires perform “Burger Love” and “Quickie Diner” 


ENTER THE FOOD MUSIC TRIVIA CONTEST! 
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